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Recording Kiwanis News for 
Kiwanians Has Assured the Growth 
of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The success of an Organization Publication is not 
a mere happy turn of events. 





To be successful such a publication must meet the 
requirements for strictiy Organization news. It 
must supply those demands with authority, accu- 


racy and interest. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE has attained reader interest 
and confidence because it gives Kiwanis readers just what they 
want from their Magazine. That is why THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE is quoted at club meetings. That is why it is 





a “reference work” when new activities are under discussion. 


The value of an Organization Publication as an advertising 
medium is due to the number of readers with power to buy. 
Kiwanians have buying power. They read THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE not hurriedly, but contemplatively. They know 
that news in the Magazine is accurate and authoritative, and 


that confidence is reflected to the interest of the advertiser. 
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, ¥et 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


|" a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
aa when a good impression before 
these men meant so much. Over the coffee. 
next morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

‘‘What’s the trouble dear?” 

“ae nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!’’ 

“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over!”’ 

“TI don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!”’ 

“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They’ll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!’’ 

‘*Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!”’ 

**Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
... Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?’’ 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 








this amazing book changed the entire course of 


John Harkness’ business career. It showed him 


how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or 
many —how to talk at business 
meetings, lodges, banquets and 
social affairs. It ban- 
ished all the mystery 
and magic of effective 
speaking and revealed 
the natural Laws of 
Conversation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man 
who never knows what 
to say. 

Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. ‘‘Go ahead with the plan,’’ 
said the president, when Harkness had finished his 
talk. *“‘I get youridea much more 
clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s room at 
the topin our organization for men 
who know how to talk!’’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic banquets and lodge affairs. 
Social leaders compete for his at- 
tendance at dinners because he is 
such aninteresting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and to the 
facts contained in this free book— 
How to Work Wonders With 
Words. 
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For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly the 
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natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders With 
Over 65,000 men in all walks of 


ticians and other prominent men—have found 
in this book a key that has opened 
a veritable floodgate of natural 
speaking ability. See for yourself 
how you can become a popular 
and dominating speaker! Your 
copy is waiting for you—free—sim- 
ply for the mailing of the cou- 
pon. 








North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9185, Chicago, III. 
— we aes ———— me Se a ee 
North American Institute, Dept. 9185 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders 
Wtuh Words, and full information regarding your 
Coursein Effective Speaking. 
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Phute courtesy Atlantic Foto Se 


Take all the avenues of the world famous for strol- 
ling, drown out all traffic noises with an ocean of 
salt water, add a wonderful beach, the sun that 
warms and salt breezes that invigorate, season with 
two thousand roller chairs, garnish with people sun- 
ning, walking, riding, swimming, sailing, stir in a wide 
variety of shops, add the background of a wonderful 
array of hotels, and you have the famous Boardwalk 
of Atlantic City. 


Fifty Furlongs of Fun 
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reedom in a Democracy 


BY CLYDE HISSONG 


Dean, College of Education, State College, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Change is the essenceof progress 
but in all change there must be 
unity. The criterion in evaluat- 
ing changes must not be duty, re- 
ligious sanctions, or established 
customs, but what is best for 
the advancing social order, that 
which will contribute a maximum 
tothe enrichment of life. Freedom 
isnot theabsenceof responsibility. 


SOCIETY that is able to progress 
must be composed of individuals 
capable of intelligent behavior. 

The macrocosm, that is, the organization 
of individuals with other individuals, 
exists. Society, in some form or other, has 
existed since man first appeared, but it 
has existed largely without the finer ad- 
justments that are termed intelligent 
adjustments, for its basis is but a loose co- 
ordination of parts. Increased unity de- 
pends upon finer and finer coérdinations. 


References cited appear at the end of this 
article on page 252. 


Member, Bowling Green Kiwanis Club 


The new born infant is a bundle of 


activity. It moves its arms and legs, 
wriggles its body as best it can. As it 


grows, its activity, at first largely the 
results of simple maturation, takes on 
direction; its movements co- 
ordinated and the child is able to adjust 
himself to the situations in which he finds 
himself. His further growth is de- 
pendent upon his continual adjustment 
and readjustment. Beginning society had 
the unity of being a group, just as the 
aimless movements of the baby were the 
activity of one organism. 
tion of the group activity through the 
development of society has made the 
unity more evident. More and more 
means of tying up the various portions of 
a national or international group are 
being achieved by the progress of in- 


become 


The cooérdina- 


vention. This progress is a natural one 
and results simply in the enlargement of 
the unit and out of enlargement grows 
complexity. So long as the macrocosm 
increases only in the codrdination of its 
parts, it is not reaching its maximum de- 


velopment, for adjustment must achieve 
direction from that which is external to 
the unit. Intelligent activity grows out 
of such adjustment. 

Society exists as the result of natural 
development. It and finds co- 
ordination of its interests simply because 
of inventions which brought all 
portions of the world more closely to- 
gether. This development took place 
without conscious effort but to sustain 
“the widening of the area of shared con- 
and the of a greater 
diversity of personal capacities,”! de- 
mands conscious effort and an opportun- 
ity for the development of the thinking 
individual. Complete development of the 
group organism cannot come through the 
dominance of a control region upon which 
the remainder of the organism has little 
or no effect. Change and opportunity for 
growth exist throughout the whole to the 
degree that all portions, i.e., all indi- 
viduals, are participating in group 
activity. 

Such a position cannot endure the 


grows 


have 


cerns, liberation 
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dualism of the individual versus society. 
Plato fenced in the individual by dividing 
society into groups for the purpose of 
attaining a fixed objective—the just state. 
According to Plato the carpenter might 
change places with the shoemaker and 
not greatly endanger the welfare of the 
state, for both were artisans. But, when 
the artisan tried to make himself a 
warrior, or a warrior tried to make him- 
self a guardian, of which class either was 
unworthy, then the result was dangerous 
to the state and resulted in injustice. 
“On the other hand, let us state that, con- 
versely, adherence to their own business 
on the part of the industrious, the mili- 
tary, and the guardian classes, each of 
these doing its own work in the state, is 
justice, and will render the state just.” 
Each individual might thus develop to his 
greatest degree within the confines of the 
class in which he found himself, but al- 
ways the individual was subordinate to 
the state. The group well-being was 
primary and could only be realized 
through the service of the individual. 

Rousseau, in sharp contrast, wished all 
restrictions except the law of necessity 
removed from the individual in his course 
of development. You cannot “train man 
for himself” and at the same time “train 
him for others.” Harmony becomes im- 
possible. Forced to combat either nature 
or society, you must make your choice 
between the man and the citizen, you 
cannot train both.”* Plato would have 
the individual placed in the state accord- 
ing to his ability, but Rousseau finding 
no harmony cried, “Let the individual 
develop free from society.” He saw noth- 
ing but a dualism, the individual on one 
side and society on the other. 

There can be no divergence in the de- 
velopment of the individual and society, 
for the fullest development of each is de- 
pendent upon the fullest development of 
the other. Emerson must have caught 
something of the notion of the essentials 
of the good life when he wrote, 





“All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


Development is the result of community 
interest, and the community interests 
that widen into larger group interests. 
The freedom of the individual does not 
evolve through independence. Society 


that is flexible must have, “not only more 


numerous and more varied points of 
shared common interest, but greater re- 
liance upon the recognition of mutual 
interests as a factor in social control,” 
and “not only freer interaction between 
social groups—but change in social habit 
—its continuous readjustment through 
meeting the new situations produced by 
varied intercourse.”* Individual freedom 
arises through the sharing of the common 
interests of the group, and as the most 
desirable society is dependent upon in- 
numerable shared interests, so is the 
most fully developed individual dependent 
upon the numerous interests he shares 








The author has condensed consider- 
able thinking into this brief article. It 
will stand several readings. What are 
your reactions? 








with the group. All growth is the result 
of the interaction of the individual with 
his environment. 

Dualism in any form is antagonistic to 
social continuity. It means social strati- 
fication and fixed standards protected by 
social sanction, taboo and religion. In 
government for example, two extremes in 
the control of conduct prevail: the one 
purely external and the other in its ideal 
setting purely internal. The two positions 
are uniquely contrasted by Babbitt when 
he says that “the choice to which modern 
man will finally be reduced, it has been 
said, is that of being a Bolshevist or a 
Jesuit.” 

The pure democracy that results from 
a control wholly internal restricts the in- 
dividual, for he is a unit unto himself. 
Democracy and freedom of choice and 
action are not synonymous. “Democracy 
is, as was pointed out long ago by Aris- 
totle, the death of liberty; in virtue of its 
tyrannical temper, it is likewise, in the 
broad sense in which I am using the term, 
closely akin to imperialism.”® An analyti- 
cal interpretation of the terms will show 
that a developing democracy means a 
concomitant developing of restrictions. 
Democracy in operation will result in 
more laws instead of less laws. 

This introduces the question of the at- 
titude toward law if maximum social de- 
velopment is to accrue. Under the divine 
right of kings all things worth while come 
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from an external source. Such a point of 
view carried with it the assumption that 
standards are fixed by divine authority 
and they are not to be changed or circum- 
vented. Mores developed which in turn 
have been handed down from generation 
to generation as social sanctions. This 
point of view is so thoroughly fixed that 
thousands are responding daily to situa- 
tions in church and state on the basis 
that “it is the law.” 

Probably one of the most important 
social ideals that has been impressed 
upon one generation after another is that 
of obedience but it makes a great deal 
of difference as to why an individual is 
obedient. It is not enough during the 
present age to say “it is the law,” for 
back of all acquiesence must be a satis- 
factory answer to the why of it all. His- 
tory will show that when blind obedience 
has been questioned, chaos has reigned 
in that social group or political unit until 
a new philosophy has been developed or 
another dictator has appeared upon the 
scene. The French Revolution may be 
cited as an outstanding example. 

There is no question but that the ex- 
ternal authority of the church, the home, 
and the school is being undermined but 
this will serve as a stepping-stone to 
progress, if, through guidance, internal 
control based upon understanding and 
reason in terms of the social good are 
substituted. Any position must be the 
result of thought and held subject to 
further modification. It is only on this 
latter basis that a maximum development 
of the individual and the social group is 
possible. True obedience can come only 
as a result of and to the degree that there 
is cultivating, not stifling, of thinking as 
an adventure into the unknown in search 
of more adequate adjustments. 

There is nothing fixed about human 
nature; man is a dynamic creature pos- 
sessing tendencies and impulses that are 
flexible and subject to direction. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that since there is nothing 
fixed about human nature there should 
be nothing fixed about the social organiza- 
tion. This does not mean an absence of 
standards. We must have standards but 
of a flexible order such that they are 
always subject to revision. Duty, virtue 
and honesty are not absolute standards 
that can be reduced to the level of 
mechanical habit. Duty arises in the con- 
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flict of an immediate and remote interest 
or in the conflict of an interest and a 
fixed habit. What is to be done is de- 
termined by considering all elements of 
the situation. On the same basis courage, 
honesty, and virtue are not absolute stand- 
ards but depend upon the situation. In 
some instances it is virtuous to lie, in 
other instances it may be evidence of a 
lack of courage or of justice to be charit- 
able. 

Standards must be the product of 
critical thinking. They must be held as 
and subject to revision. In 
American life, standards have been con- 
tinually in a state of development or 
change. To illustrate from the field of 
organized government, democracy started 
as a very small concept that has continued 
to expand. In the early stages of our 
political development, democracy took as 
its standard that men are created free and 
equal with equal rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. But such a 
standard was only applicable under cer- 
tain limitations of age and color. With 
the close of the Civil War the color line 
was theoretically erased. Only in the 
present generation has the concept with 
reference to the franchise been broadened 
to include women. With the development 
of a complex transportation system, de- 
mocracy’s standard was so changed as to 
demand control, with the result that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
organized to curb the agressiveness of the 
railroad companies in their imposition of 
exorbitant rates upon the public. The 
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social order continued to change and to- 
day state utilities commissions are regulat- 
ing bus and truck transportation to save 
the traction and railway lines. Any num- 
ber of similar references could be made 
to the economic, social, educational and 
religious fields which would only empha- 
size the fact that our concepts. of de- 
mocracy and regulation in terms of the 
social good are changing continuously. 

Change is the essence of progress but 
change without direction or 
the absence of an underlying philosophy 
will not contribute to a maximum of in- 
dividual and social growth. In all change 
there must be some unity. The ultimate 
criterion in evaluating changes must not 
be duty, religious sanctions, or established 
mores, but it must be that which is best 
for the advancing social order, that which 
will contribute a maximum to 
richment of life. 

Democracy implies the development of 
the individual, the development of small 
group consciousnesses and more funda- 
mentally the development of a large 
group consciousness. As suggested by 
Babbitt, a large group consciousness can 
only result when individuals think, feel 
and act together: Cliques, groups, po- 
litical or religious classes, individuals,— 
small groups of any kind can only be 
fused into large groups when they act 
together (1) toward a common end, (2) 
with a common purpose, and (3) with 
united judgment.’ Democracy demands 
not only coéperation and harmony within 
groups but interaction between groups. 


change in 


the en- 


of changing civilization. He 
himself must lose himself in the activities of the 
larger group.” 








conclusion the author reaches is that 


real freedom for the individual “depends upon 
wide experiencing and the reorganization of that 
experiencing. 
interaction of the individual with society. 
man is free who can meet adequately all phases 


It is the result of the intelligent 
That 
find 


who would 


The more common bonds or common in- 
terests, the more firmly will this interrela- 
tion be established. “Democracy is never 
a finished thing, but a process of con- 
tinuous readjustment in the direction of 
a more extensive mutual recognition of 
interests. . . . When democracy is identi- 
fied with established forms, it has ceased 
to be a democracy. The letter killeth; it 
is the spirit that maketh alive.” 

The individual capable of growth and 
development cannot live apart from the 
group. His freedom comes through sym- 
pathetic understanding, the greater his 
ability to join in the interests of each 
member of the group, the more freedom 
he will achieve, for freedom is the result 
of varied activity and reorganization of 
Freedom is not a negative 
quality, it is not the absence of responsi- 
bility. The man without responsibility is 
free, but to what end? The tramp lives 
in the bliss of absence of duty, but how 
much of his own individuality does he 
realize? He has not capitalized on one 
of his abilities. His life is without pur- 


experience. 


pose or direction and aimless wandering 
does not bring intellectual freedom. Per- 
haps, it may seem then that the specialist 
has achieved the highest freedom. He 
knows all things concerning his major 
interest. Is it not possible again to add, 
but to what end? Can the chemist meet 
the banker and share in common ex- 
change of experience? They speak dif- 
ferent languages. 

The man without aim, with no direction 

(Turn to page 252) 








An Advent 


LITTLE over fifteen years ago, a 

few men embarked on an adven- 
Perhaps then 
their only hope was fellowship, to be born 


ture in sociology. 


of association. It would have been strange, 
indeed, if characteristic American genius 
had not soon sensed the possibilities of 
such broader 
fields of emprise. Fortunately, the vision 
touched a responsive chord in its appeal 
to the heart rather than to the mind. 

And so the vision grew until its prog- 


association and visioned 


ress indicated new possibilities, and the 
Then 
came the need for codrdination, organ- 


adventure became an enterprise. 


ization, and the application of principles 
and methods, the basis of successful busi- 
When the history of Kiwanis has 
romance will have 


ness. 


been written, a new 


been recorded the romance of an idea, 
blown by the wind, finding lodgment in 
many fertile spots where cultivation might 
bring a harvest of satisfaction and happi- 
ness. This history will record how a plan 
and what is called came to 
fertilize and cultivate and bring the small 
idea to fruition and great 


“business” 


universal 
achievement. 

Through the application of a demo- 
cratic plan of organization and the prin- 
ciples of business, over 100,000 impulses, 
individually ineffective, have developed 
collectively into a force for human better- 
ment, which given appropriate nourish- 
ment and persistence, has a future beyond 
the vision and ability of Jules Verne to 
foretell. So we come from the realm of 
dreams to the prosaic land of fact and 
reason, 

The essential elements in the business 
operation of any organization are revenue, 
expense, working capital and reserves. 
The degree of satisfactory relation among 
these elements, commonly expressed as 
organization, is the measure of any suc- 
in its completeness and 
growth of Kiwanis has 
subject to such change 
in conditions, which could not be antic- 
ipated, that a part of this business, name- 
ly, the element of revenue, has not been 


cessful “business” 
The 


been so rapid and 


effectiveness. 


in step with our progress in objectives. 
The built on a 
foundation expressed as “Objects” in our 
Constitution. The realization of those 
Objects necessarily demanded, first, local 
interest and effort through a club; then 
a coérdination of this interest into a wider 


Kiwanis plan was 


ure and Its 
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BY EDMOND C. van DIEST 


international Trustee and Member, Finance Committee 


field, that of the district; and then a 
centralization and further broadening 
through International. It is not possible 
within brief limits sketch the 
detail of relationship among these three 
units or divisions. 

The administrative relation and 
“mechanics” of operation, briefly 


even to 


the 
out- 


lined in semi-graph form, may be inter- 
esting. Three main blocks of the graph 
in direct 
the first, the membership, represented by 
the board of directors and the president 
of the club; the second represented by 
the district trustees and the district gov- 
ernor; and the third represented by the 
International Council, Board of Trustees, 
and the International President. Under 
each of these, the subdivision of effort is 


follow one another sequence: 


largely similar, except that the subdi- 
vision increases with the increase of col- 
lective responsibility. 

As you are already familiar with this 
subdivision in the club and district, pro- 
viding for a board to exercise a legisla- 
tive and final prerogative, a president 
with a vice-president to suggest and di- 
rect, a district trustee for representation 
in district administration, and committees 
to function and perform, the Interna- 
tional subdivision will be the only sketch 
remaining. This may be graphed in 
sequence beginning with the International 
Council, composed of twenty-nine Dis- 
trict twelve International 
Trustees, the President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, and the Immediate Past President, 
the “House of Representatives” of Ki- 
wanis; then the Board of Trustees as the 
“Senate” of Kiwanis; then an Executive 
Committee of seven, all International of- 
ficers selected by the President, with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees (a 
cabinet, as it were); then the President. 
Here a number of subdivisions begin. Be- 
ginning at one end we find under the 
President the Vice-Presidents, the chair- 
men of committees, the Finance Commit- 
tee of three (selected with the approval 
of the Board), the International Treas- 
urer, the International Secretary, his de- 
partment heads and office personnel. The 
plan naturally includes several additional 
subdivisions under these various heads, 
expressive of the scope of efforts and 
limits of authority and control under 
each. The detailed inclusion of these is 


Governors, 


hardly advisable in this brief resumé. 





The International Council meets twice 
annually, once in midwinter and again 
at the time of the International Conven- 
tion. The Board of Trustees meets four 
times each year; a brief meeting imme- 
diately after the convention, the first full 
regular meeting generally in July, the 
third meeting just prior to the Council, 
and the fourth meeting prior to the con- 
vention. The Executive Committee meets 
three times between board meetings. The 
Finance Committee meets at least six 
times annually—just prior to three of the 
board meetings and prior to the three 
Executive Committee meetings. The Pres- 
ident may, if necessary, call additional 
meetings of the Executive or Finance 
Committees, or both. It has 
tomary to request the attendance of the 
chairmen of International committees at 
The Ex- 


ecutive Committee winnows the field of 


been cus- 


the midwinter Council session. 


subject for the Board of Trustees’ meet- 
ings, and the Trustees exercise the same 
function with regard to the Council ses- 
sion. 

The amount of detail is so consider- 
able that the days of all these meetings 
are fully occupied, as well as exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. In 
with custom, each district convention is 
attended by a Vice-President or an Inter- 
national Trustee or the President. The 
International Secretary also attends some 
conventions and at times other members 
of the International Headquarters’ staff. 
Under the plan recently inaugurated, this 
staff representative will often, insofar as 
conflicting convention duties permit, be 
the regional field service representative. 

These meetings, conventions, and inter- 


accord 


mediate effort, provide a large demand 
on the time of your elective officers, a 
demand usually willingly and always 
gratuitously given to the organization. No 
elective officers or chairmen of Interna- 
tional committees receive any compensa- 
tion whatever for their time, but are re- 
paid actual travelling expenses only. It 
is interesting to note that varying with 
the demands of circumstance, enthusi- 
asm, ability and sense of- responsibility, 
an approximate estimate indicates that 
in their order, your officers devote gratui- 
tously of time as follows: International 
President, seventy to eighty per cent; 
members of the Finance and Executive 
Committees, fifteen to twenty-five per 
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cent; and Trustees, seven to ten per cent. 
It is difficult to realize the measure of 
this tremendous devotion to your interest 
and the cause. 

The very large amount of detail in- 
cident to an organization of 1,852 clubs 
and 101,145 members in records, maga- 
zine, advertising, International committee 
work, service, extension, conventions, pub- 
licity, et cetera, is directly under the 
supervision of your International Secre- 
tary, and his assistant and department 
heads. To efficiently administer this task, 
the work has been divided into the fol- 
lowing principal departments: 

Executive 

Publicity 

Service 

Field Service 

Records and Statistics 
Magazine 

Convention 

Office Management 

The International Headquarters is the 
clearing-house for the entire organization 
—the monthly reports of the clubs, the 
district reports, the service work of the 
regional field service representatives, Con- 
vention, Council, Trustees, Executive and 
Finance Committee meeting detail, Maga- 
zine copy, Magazine advertising, public- 
ity, International committee work and 
reports, supplies for clubs and conven- 
tions, printing, mimeographing and a very 
large correspondence with officers, club 
members and others. About sixty clerks 
and seven department heads under the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary are 
required for this purpose. Several hun- 
dred thousand pieces of mail matter must 
be handled rapidly. Over twenty-two 
thousand reports must be reviewed, mem- 
bership classification and _ subscription 
lists continually checked, and a consider- 
able accounting system maintained, with 
a segregation of the costs accruing to 
each department and a separation of the 
costs of supervision, maintenance, in- 
surance, et cetera, to each department in 
accord with a system approved by the 
auditors. ; 

International committees are selected 
by the President annually, out of district 
and club committee chairmen or club or 
district officers, who have indicated espe- 
cial fitness for the character of work de- 
signed to be by each committee accom- 
plished. This requirement alone should 
spur each club and district committee 
chairman to distinguished effort, so that 
an opportunity may be provided for ef- 
fort in the broad field of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

This outline does not permit of con- 
sideration of detail in the work of Inter- 
national committees, but necessarily in- 
cludes brief review of finances, the 
sources of income, their application and 
control of expenditure. For the past year, 
stating amounts in round numbers only, 
for several reasons, the gross income, 
although aggregating $403,000, was $10,- 





800 less than the year before. Strenuous 
efforts at economies, within efficiency lim- 
its, notwithstanding, resulted in a deficit 
of about $5,000. Naturally, no business 
can be maintained with efficiency, and 
certainly cannot progress, with fear of 
deficit, or lack of funds for the “mechan- 
ics” of its operation. Unless annual def- 
icits are eliminated, the efficiency of the 
organization must suffer, service to clubs 
cannot be adequately rendered, reduc- 
tion in size of the magazine and further 
reduction in advertising revenue will be- 
come necessary, meetings of International 
committees further reduced. The effect 
of all this would be cumulative. En- 
croachment on the reserve fund of $50,- 
000, which Kiwanis has accumulated in 
the heyday of its growth, is unthinkable. 
This reserve is even now far too small. 

The main reasons for loss of income 
were a reduction in the number of new 
clubs built and decrease in advertising 
revenue, while the Departments of Serv- 
ice and Special Service cost increased. 
Incidentally further increase in the cost 
of the service to clubs may be forecast, 
both on account of increase in the num- 
ber of clubs and especially the increase 
in small clubs. To avoid elaborate detail, 
which is accessible to any member, 
grouping the departments into four prin- 
cipal groups under the title of general, 
service, magazine, and convention, we 
find that last year the expenditures for 
general purposes, embracing Headquar- 
ters, accounting, travel, meetings, records, 
publicity, and supplies, aggregated $137,- 
150; magazine and magazine advertising, 
$122,600; service (special service and 
extension ), $91,000, and convention, $57,- 
800, aggregating $408,800. How is this 
fund controlled? Briefly by your Finance 
Committee, assisted by monthly audits 
made by an approved firm of registered 
accountants. In addition to the prepara- 
tion of a semi-annual budget for submis- 
sion to, and the approval of the Board of 
Trustees, it is the function of your Fi- 
nance Committee and your Treasurer to 
supervise, scrutinize and control every 
salary and every item of expenditure, and 
to report the results of its efforts to the 
Trustees and Council. 

Your Finance Committee is confronted 
in its budget building with many vari- 
ables, not susceptible of accurate deter- 
mination. The principal sources of rev- 
enue and expense are both wholly 
dependent on the interest and effort of 
club members and officers in maintaining 
or increasing membership, of the gover- 
nor and district officers in the building of 
new clubs, and both in reducing the prin- 
cipal single source of expense, that of the 
service need or demand. 

No system or plan of operation or its 
application is perfect, but measured by 
the business yardsticks of interest, integ- 
rity, loyalty, and effort, the “business” 
operation of Kiwanis is undoubtedly well 
administered and efficient. With so many 
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of the large business and professional 
men of Kiwanis devoting liberally of their 
time and attention, it could not well be 
otherwise. 

Increase in the membership, especially 
quality membership, of existing clubs and 
building of new clubs are objectives 
which every district officer and every club 
officer should stress. This should con- 
stitute a large part of the effort of these 
officers. Maintenance and promotion of 
the “business of Kiwanis” is but an ele- 
ment in this work. The result in accom- 
plishment in each division, and especially 
in the club, in the fulfilment of the Ob- 
jects and Objectives of Kiwanis, is cumu- 
lative and in direct ratio to its member- 
ship, as a measure of the collective force 
and importance of the club to its com- 
munity. 

This summarizes the “mechanics” of 
Kiwanis operation, but what of the re- 
sults? A brief review of the annual pub- 
lication entitled “Kiwanis Activities,” will 
serve to satisfy any member that results 
have exceeded anticipation, and yet Ki- 
wanis is young. It would be impossible 
even to summarize these accomplishments 
and activities, their aggregate value, pres- 
ent or future effect, in social betterment 
or civic development. Any totals that 
might be derived would be astonishingly 
large. The effect of this tremendous serv- 
ice on the minds and character of our 
membership and those within their sphere 
of influence, in service satisfaction, in fel- 
lowship association and friendship, is 
incalculable. 

The collective force and ability of our 
membership have been barely sounded. 
With adequate means for maintenance, 
building, and the “mechanics” of the 
operation, who can adequately visualize 
the future? 

It has been the purpose through this 
article to sketch briefly the magnitude and 
importance of the “business of Kiwanis.” 
It is only through the utmost loyalty and 
cooperation on the part of officers and 
members, with thorough coérdination and 
complete organization that the business 
of Kiwanis may be maintained and en- 
larged. It is only through this member- 
ship and organized effort that Kiwanis 
may hope reasonably to fulfil its pur- 
poses. 

Without an uplift, a betterment in the 
general mental attitude, national or inter- 
national, to social, political, and business 
problems, civilized society, in a broad 
sense, will deteriorate like a piece of 
machinery that suffers from lack of main- 
tenance. We are all the result of a lower 
order of mentality and without constant 
care and effort will inevitably revert to 
type. Our manifest duty, therefore, is an 
effort, a conduct, an adventure in life 
that will best further the general good. 
How to harmonize wholesome self-interest 
with living and effort for general well-be- 
ing is the practical problem for which the 
(Turn to page 253) 











of past experiences unswayed by 


the public from the criminal. 


T FIRST sight the problem of crime 
and the treatment of the criminal 
seem to have very little relation to 

one’s personal life. You regard crime and 
criminals as ugly—something to be 
avoided. But there is another side which 
may immediately appeal to personal in- 
terest. You do not go to bed at night 
without locking your door, fastening your 
window, perhaps hiding the silver. You 
feel that although there are a great many 
men in prison who are barred in, it is 
also bar out from your 
home those who are not in prison. You 
have policemen on the street to protect 
life You are taxed 
to support judges and courthouses and 


necessary to 


your and property. 
the administration of the agencies for 
punishing crime. Some energetic per- 
sons attempt to give in terms of dollars 
and cents the annual cost of crime in the 
United States. The latest figure is thir- 
billion dollars. However, the cost 
of crime can never be accurately deter- 
mined and it should not be difficult to 
understand that crime is very costly in 
more than one way. All this appeals to 
you because it is for the protection of 


teen 


society, and this is an aim which must 
never be lost sight of. Society, of which 
you are a part, must be protected against 
the criminal. 

Yet this is only one side of the ques- 
You will find, when you come to 
that there is another side 


tion. 
examine it, 


which is just as important to consider, 
and that is the treatment of the man or 





The General Secretary of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York says that we need more 
exact knowledge of the prisoner, analysis 
crime 
waves or hysterical reactions, and the 
closer union of various agencies, courage- 
ous and politically free, to better protect 


The Crime Problem 


woman whom you have for a time ex- 
cluded from society. There are approxi- 
mately 100,000 men and women—only a 
small percentage of them women—in the 
prisons of the United States. I do not 
speak of the vast armies that we send to 
our institutions for misdemeanants. | 
speak simply of those who are sentenced 
as felons. In less than five years from now 
many of them will be free again, and it 
may be necessary, perhaps, for you to 
bar your doors against them. It is very 
important, therefore, to consider what 
you are going to do with them during the 
year or they are imprisoned, 
whether are coming out armed 
against society and thirsting for revenge, 
or whether they are coming out to amal- 
gamate with society, to be adjusted to its 
laws and to live peaceable, honest, and 
righteous lives. So these two questions, 


more 
they 


the question of the protection of society 
and of the treatment of the prisoner, go 
hand in hand. 


Causes of Crime 


Interesting to note are the various theo- 
It is held to 
be due to economic conditions, heredity, 
environment, mental abnormality, lack of 
religious influence, an old-fashioned and 
otherwise defective school system, lack of 
parental control, broken homes, unem- 
ployment, and so it goes to an almost 
interminable list. Some of these con- 
tended specific causes have developed 
their proponents into ultra-enthusiasts. 


ries on the cause of crime. 
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Yet the cold fact is that crime is complex 
and there is no sweeping cause or cure. 
It would not be difficult to find persons 
who have experienced some of the above 
contended causes of crime and yet have 
escaped becoming criminals. It is fur- 
ther true that one or more of the above 
listed contended causes might be found 
in any individual comes into 
conflict with the law. 


one who 


The English Situation 

Unquestionably crime is more speedily 
and sensibly dealt with in England than 
in the United States because of the ab- 
sence of conflicting state laws and juris- 
dictions, and further there does not exist 
in that country the many loopholes for 


escape of prosecution and _ conviction 
through political influence, top heavy 


criminal court procedure, dilatory ma- 
neuvering by lawyers, etc. 


Where Is Responsibility? 


Confusing in our country has been the 
recent observation of one group attempt- 
ing to place the responsibility for the 
crime situation upon another. Campaigns 
have been conducted by the public press, 
and a multitude of utterances have been 
made by the police, the courts, prose- 
cuting attorneys, probation and parole 
officers, and others, some in an attitude of 
self-defense, or in an attempt to definitely 
place the responsibility. Many of these 
statements have been misleading, inaccu- 
rate, distorted and otherwise unfair. Some 
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have disclosed an appalling lack of reli- 
able knowledge or information, and un- 
familiarity with procedure, on the part of 
those who attempt to reliably enlighten 
the public. There have been glaring ex- 
amples of inconsistencies between speech 
and practice, that is some of those advo- 
cating severity, and who are in a position 
to put their beliefs into practice, fail for 
reasons best known to themselves, and 
political perhaps more than anything else, 
to take advantage of the power given 
unto them by the law. 

To illustrate, I cite from reliable in- 
formation concerning the record of com- 
mitments by a former judge, who, while 
on the bench and since, indicates in his 
statements to the press and otherwise an 
abhorrence for the alleged mild treatment 
and so-called coddling of prisoners, and 
in every way an extraordinary desire to 
protect the lives and property of our 
people by the administration of stern, 
good old-fashioned, and courageous jus- 
tice. Yet here is his record for a period 
of two years, eleven months, and nineteen 
days. Total number sentenced, not includ- 
ing five men sentenced to death, 283. Of 
that number 154, or 54 per.cént were 
first offenders, the balance, numbering 
129, or 46 per cent had previous criminal 
records. Of these 283, 214 pleaded guilty 
to their crime, and 69 were found guilty 
by a jury. A study of the sentences im- 
posed shows many striking variations. 
Sentences in the more important crimes, 
such as robbery, burglary, grand larceny, 
assault, arson, ete., show startling fluctu- 
ations, extremely severe, some 
ridiculously light for the same crime, and 
nothing apparently in the record, at least, 
to justify the wide variation. Of the 214 
who pleaded guilty, a majority pleaded 
guilty to a crime of lesser degree than 
that charged in the indictment. Of the 
154 first offenders committed only 30, or 
19 per cent received the maximum sen- 
tence for the crime charged, and of the 
129 offenders with previous criminal his- 
tory, only 16, or 12.4 per cent received 
the maximum sentence for the crime 
charged. 


some 


It should be noted that the acceptance 
of a plea to a crime of lesser degree is 
not allowable except by permission of 
the court on the written recommendation 
of the district attorney. This practice is 
sometimes explained as follows: it saves 
the expense of trial, increases convictions, 
and relieves congestion of court calen- 
dars. Yet there is reason to believe that 
it is used too often for accommodation 
and favoritism, and in some counties of 
New York State seemingly to avoid a life 
sentence for fourth offense felony. It is 
further noteworthy, and for reasons best 
known to himself, but certainly not in 
accord with his public utterances, that 
the judge dealt very leniently with a large 
number of first offenders, and extremely 
so with a large number of second 
offenders. 


Court Conditio«s 


The conduct of this judge is not an 
exception, and the experience of crime 
studying bodies, publicly or privately re- 
corded, will support this statement. A 
careful and impartial observer recently 
reported on a part of the judicial system 
of a large city as follows: “As matters 
now stand a judge must yield to influence 
of a very dangerous, if not improper, 
character or risk his official position. 
Some are able to keep their self-respect 
and, because of their strength with the 
voters, keep their jobs. Others refuse to 
yield and find themselves thrust from 
office. 

“Still others, not strong enough to 
withstand political pressure, and not 
courageous enough to face the conse- 
quence of loss of official position, yield 
unwillingly. 

“A still different group, apparently 
growing larger every term, does not wish 
to maintain high standards. The mem- 
bers of this latter group are themselves 
a part of the machine. To an increasing 
extent the Court is coming to harbor not 
only judges who take orders from politi- 
cal machines, but judges who are a part 
of the organization itself. 

“The Assistant State’s Attorney is usu- 
ally lounging against the bench like a 
barroom loafer. He knows little of the 
cases coming up and contributes little to 
the proceedings. His work is careless in 
the extreme and permits the escape of 
many felons.” 

In the midst of all this the public mind 
has been inflamed, with the result that 
probation, institutional methods, the in- 
determinate sentence and parole, have in 
the main, and perhaps for convenience, 
been held responsible for what is called 
a “crime wave.” 

Where There Is “Pull” 
There Is Jeopardy 

However, careful and impartial studies 
increasingly reveal that many of those 
who have been attempting to place re- 
sponsibility need to examine their own 
household, and by that is meant that the 
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oficial chain which has to do with the 
administration of the criminal law is long 
and contains more than one weak link— 
yes, many, and until these weak links are 
strengthened there cannot be had the 
needed certain, prompt, and impartial 
administration of the criminal law. So 
long as the professional criminal, and 
others not yet in that class, boast of what 
is commonly known as “pull,” and seem 
to have good reason for so doing, just so 
long will the safety of the lives and prop- 
erty of the American public be in jeop- 
ardy and American criminal law adminis- 
tration be deserving of ridicule. 

The student of social problems finds in 
this country evidence of a deep-seated, 
persistent, and often thoughtful study 
and treatment of the manifestations of 
delinquency and crime. Yet there is a 
noticeable lack of keeping abreast in 
practice with much that is urged in spe- 
studies and literature generally. 
America industrially is known as a 
“doer,” whereas America in treating its 
sociological problems talks more freely 
than it performs. 


cial 


Hysterical Views 

Widespread is the feeling that lawless- 
ness has increased, and that the sense of 
civic and social responsibility on the part 
of many persons has decreased. There is 
loud clamor for a reversion to more puni- 
tive forms of treatment for lawbreakers. 
This has resulted in some states in the 
passage of legislation increasing the 
length of sentences and other measures 
providing for more severe forms of pun- 

(Turn to page 248) 
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LLITERATIVELY 
Boardwalk in Atlantic City 
sents Fifty Furlongs of Fun, or 

Many Miles of Mirth. To be more definite 
the Boardwalk 


seven miles and is unique in its construc- 


speaking 


extends something over 


tion and possibilities. 

Take Canal Street in New Orleans 
around Mardi Gras time. Take Fifth 
Avenue, Seventh Avenue and Broadway 
in New York around midnight of a Satur- 
day. Take Michigan Avenue, State Street 
and Clark Street, Chicago, almost any 
time. Take Pike Street in Seattle on a 
Saturday afternoon, Market Street in San 
Francisco on a Saturday Take 
Peachtree Street in Atlanta on a Sunday 
afternoon. Take St. Catherine Street in 
Montreal on a Saturday night. Take all 
of these famous streets and a few 
including Jefferson Street in Joliet, and 


noon. 


more, 


mix them up in a huge bowl. Drown out 
the motor cars, trolleys and busses with 
ninety billion gallons of salt water, stir 
in ninety million tons of good “A” qual 
ity beach sand, stiffen with ninety billion 
feet of plank flooring, cut in two-by-four 
strips, and if you stir well enough and 
de not weaken, the result will be the 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
scene of the 1930 convention of Kiwanis 
International, June 29 to July 3. If the 
result is not just to your liking, add Rue 
de la Paix, Paris, Piccadilly Circus, Lon- 


Avenue, Milwaukee. 


don, and Wisconsin 





Fifty Furlongs of Fun 


Season with a thousand rolling chairs, 
garnish with life guards, bathing beauties 
and riding horses. Serve while it seethes. 

Convention visitors will spend almost 
all of their time on or near the Board- 
walk. The Auditorium is on the Board- 
walk. All Avenue hotels used for conven- 
tion visitors are very close to this famous 
thoroughfare. 

The Boardwalk was built around 1870. 
It has been improved every year since. It 
is kept in perfect repair and is sufficiently 
wide to permit its walking and riding 
thousands to comfortably enjoy them- 
selves. 

Unlike any thoroughfare in the whole 
cross road for 


wide world, there is no 


trafic in its more than seven miles of 
length. No motor cars to worry about, no 
traffic signals, no danger to adults or chil- 
dren. Warmed by the sun and cooled by 
salt breezes. 

Atlantic City’s rolling chairs are like- 
wise unique. The rolling chair business 
got its start in 1880 when Harry Shill, Jr., 
a Philadelphia baby carriage manufac- 
turer, put out a few. They became pop- 
ular and have now reached a stage near- 
ing perfection. There are approximately 
2,000 available and the charges are nom- 
inal. They cen now be classed as a Board- 
walk habit. 

Suppose we take a personally con- 
ducted tour along this Boardwalk. Start 
at Absecon Inlet, the upper end, or be- 
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Convention Manager 


ginning of the Boardwalk. Here is where 
the fishing boats and pleasure yachts start 
It also is in a section famous 
One may walk from 


out to sea. 
for shore dinners. 
Absecon Inlet right down to Longport and 
never get off of wood. And the distance 
is more than miles. Hotels and 
shops on the right as you leave the Inlet, 


seven 


the ocean, beach and piers on the left. 
The first pier of consequence encoun- 
tered is the Heinz Pier, a courtesy ex- 
tended visitors by the manufacturers o! 
It goes far 
out over the ocean, contains an interest- 
ing exhibit and is much favored by seek- 
ers of fresh air and sunshine. Then comes 
the Garden Pier where there are exhibits, 
a theatre where many New York theatri- 
cal productions are tried out, a dancing 
pavilion and a promenade. Then comes 


57 varieties of pickles, etc. 


the famous Steel Pier, a famous exhibit 
of General Motors occupying part of the 
space and the rest taken up with many 
entertainment. There is a 
picture theatre, hall, 
dancing pavilion and many minor forms 
of entertainment. More particularly for 
the children, but also much favored by 
adults is Steeplechase Pier. Nothing 
serious here, all fun. The next pier is 
Central Pier with the General Electric 
Exhibit, the Atlantic City Kiwanis club 
office, the Kiwanis Convention Office and 
a number of exhibits of various nationally 
known corporations. Young’s Million 


varieties of 


moving concert 
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Dollar Pier with a mammoth ballroom, 
auditorium, daily net haul and prome- 
nades, is the last pier in Atlantic City. 
The next one you will encounter on this 
trip is at Ventnor and you will have 
walked three or four miles when you 
arrive there. 

While all of these piers were being 
passed you also encountered shops, stores, 
exhibits and hotels to your right. On the 
trip the first of the mammoth Beachfront 
hotels will be the Breakers, then the St. 
Charles. In order come the Seaside, 
Strand, Haddon Hall, Chalfonte, 
New Belmont, Knickerbocker, Traymore, 
Brighton, Dennis, Shelburne, Ritz-Carlton, 
Ambassador, Chelsea and President. Be- 
tween the Shelburne and the Ritz-Carlton 
is located the Atlantic City Auditorium. 
No hotel mentioned is far from the Audi- 
torium, nor is the last hotel mentioned 
anywhere near the end of the Boardwalk. 

All famous nationally and_ interna- 
tionally advertised products are repre- 
sented in special shops on the Boardwalk. 


Railroa 


EGULAR fare and one-half rates 

for the round-trip to the Atlantic 

City Convention have been granted 
by all railroad passenger associations in 
the United States and Canada. 

These rates are procurable under the 
Identification Certificate plan. Railroad 
Identification Certificates are sent to each 
club secretary, with the Hotel Assignment 
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There are auctions conducted daily and 
nightly. Auctions are a Boardwalk insti- 
tution. They cannot be exactly described 
but we have seen rugs sold for $11,000, 
diamonds for $16,000 and beads for 10c. 

All Atlantic City moving picture shows, 
and there are a dozen, have been wired 
for sound and Broadway gets the latest 
releases no sooner than the Boardwalk. 

The Boardwalk narrows a bit after 
leaving the President Hotel but runs right 
along until it hits the end of the thumb- 
like projection known as Longport. Here 
in Longport was constructed a “tearoom” 
in the shape of an elephant. Do not let it 
startle you. By the time you have walked 
that far, however, you would not be afraid 
if it were a live tiger. You will be tired 
and probably take a street car back. 

After Atlantic City comes Ventnor, then 
comes Margate, then Northport and the 
Boardwalk keeps right on. There 
beautiful summer homes and _ attractive 
resting places. It’s the same old ocean 
and the same wonderful beach. 
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There are many unimportant things to 
observe on the Boardwalk. For instance 
one may determine which breed of dog 
is most in vogue. “Big Boy,” a St. Bern- 
ari apparently weighing about seven 
pounds less than a locomotive, hangs out 
around Central Pier and from “Big Boy” 
the sizes range down to a toy poodle breed 
that weighs about seven ounces less than a 
half a pound. Without wishing to cause 
despair to the owners of Yorkshire ter- 
riers, we are forced to report that the most 
fashionable breed for the 1930 spring sea- 
son is the black-tongued Chow. 

One may see and do many things on 
the Boardwalk. One need not necessarily 
be quartered in a Boardwalk hotel to see 
and do these things. The Morton, Colton 
Manor, La Fayette, Franklin, Carolina 
Crest, Jefferson and Madison might as 
well be listed as Boardwalk hotels. None 
a whole block from this famous 
wooden highway. 

Truly the Boardwalk is one of the 
world’s amusement wonders. 
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Rates to Atlantic City 


cards, and are thus made available to 
Kiwanians planning to attend the conven- 
tion well in advance of the starting time. 
The certificates are for the use only of 
Kiwanians and dependent members of 
their families and one certificate may be 
used for the entire family. These cer- 
tificates are presented to the railroad 
agent when the ticket is purchased. 

An _ additional been 
granted by all the passenger associations 
which provides for a return limit of thirty 
days from the date of sale at a rate of 
one fare and three-fifths for the round- 
trip. Thus for a very slight increase over 
the fare and one-half rate, the purchaser 
is enabled to arrange more prolonged 
post-convention sight-seeing trips. 

The associations, with territorial limits, 
dates of sale and return limits are noted 
below. In every case the fare and three- 
fifths rate is for a period thirty days addi- 
tional to the date of sale. 

Tickets may be validated at the branch 
railroad office at Central Information 
Headquarters, Atlantic City Auditorium, 
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at the city ticket offices or the depot ticket 
offices in Atlantic City. 

Summer tourist excursion rates may be 
cheaper in your territory than the fare 
one-half rate. You should 
your local railroad agent for this infor- 
mation. 


and consult 


Trunk Line Association 

Territory—New York State (east of 
and including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Sus- 
Bridge and Salamanca) New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania (east of and includ- 
ing Erie, Oil City and Pittsburgh), Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia and West Virginia (east of and 
including Wheeling, Kenova, Orange and 
Norfolk). 

Dates of Sale—June 26 to July 2 with 
final return limit July 9. 


pension 


New England Passenger Associa- 
tion 

Territory—New England States. 

Dates of Sale—June 26 to July 2 with 
final return limit July 9. 


Central Passenger Association 


Territory—West of Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Salamanca, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Parkersburg and Kenova to and including 
Chicago and St. Louis and north of the 
Ohio River, including Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and Cairo. 

(Turn to page 251) 
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in Canada 


BY MAJOR FRANK M. MACNAUGHTON 


Quebec was founded by Cham- 
plain in 1608. He also started 
the “Order of Good Cheer.” 
The story of the historic part 
played by the French is a color- 
ful one. 


RENCH rule in Canada, really be- 
Pe with the founding of Quebec by 
Champlain in 1608, nearly seventy- 

five years after Jacques Cartier navigated 
for the first time the upper St. Lawrence. 
It is true that attempts at settlement had 
previously been made at several places 
along the St. Lawrence and on the Bay 
of Fundy, but these attempts all failed 
and with the founding of Quebec the 
permanent settlement of what now is 
known as Canada commenced. A word 
about Champlain, the first European Ca- 
nadian. We can think of him in Kiwanis 
terms. His motto was certainly “I build” 
and his life was one of service. He organ- 
ized the first service club on this continent 
during the first winter passed by the 
settlers at Port Royal on the Bay of 
Fundy some years prior to the founding 
of Quebec. This settlement had to be 
abandoned. However, to keep the spirits 
of all alive during that winter, Champlain 
organized the “Order of Good Cheer” 
under which the members of the settle- 
ment were given responsibility for pro- 
viding the daily luncheon, music, and 
entertainment. It was a great success, the 
members parading in with considerable 
formality, headed by a fiddler, and every 
man bearing a dish of food, and plates. 
The mortality from scurvy and other 
diseases which had almost exterminated 
a previous colony was reduced to a mini- 
mum as a result. While we know that the 
first Kiwanis club originated at Detroit, 
we can think of its spirit as having de- 
scended on North America at Port Royal 
on the shores of the Bay of Fundy in 1606. 
Quebec was founded as a private enter- 
prise rather than as a real attempt by the 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan 


l'rench people to colonize. For a con- 
sideration, a monopoly of all trading in 
the St. Lawrence Watershed had been 
handed over to a company, and Cham- 
plain was one of their employees. One of 
the considerations was that each year the 
company would bring a certain number 
of settlers to Canada, but this agreement 
was never lived up to. Twenty-eight peo- 
ple, including Champlain, remained in 
Quebec when the ships left in the fall of 
1608. When the ships returned the fol- 
lowing year there were only eight sur- 
vivors. While the little settlement at Que- 
bec was never absolutely wiped out as 
were the previous attempts, it came peri- 
lously near being exterminated many 
times during the next twenty years or so, 
by which time its population had in- 
creased to but sixty-five and the total 
white population of Canada was under 
the three hundred mark. 

During Champlain’s second year in 
Canada he joined the Canadian Indians 
in the war against the Iroquois, which 
while temporarily successful, brought 
down on the little colony some fifty years 
of the horrors of Indian warfare. It is use- 
less in the light of after events to question 
Champlain’s wisdom in siding with those 
Indians with whom he had to live and 
trade. There is no doubt that he did what 
seemed best at the time and for a while 
at least diverted the huge fur trade of the 
Great Lakes and Ottawa region to Que- 
bec. Champlain was not a fur trader. He 
was always enthusiastic for the develop- 
ment of a colony and for the discovery of 
a short passage to the Pacific Ocean. His 
explorations took him as far west as the 
Georgian Bay. 

While the fur companies made no real 
attempt to colonize, some years after the 
founding of Quebec they sent the first 
Canadian farmer to the country in the 
person of Louis Hebert. This man was 
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not a farmer by birth or occupation. He 
was a Parisian apothecary and an edu- 
cated man with a family. He was prom- 
ised two hundred crowns a year for three 
years, besides maintenance, if he would 
emigrate and settle at Quebec. He agreed 
to this, sold his shop, bought equipment 
for his new home, and then, when his 
bridges were burnt, the company beat 
him down to one hundred crowns a year 
and bound him to onerous terms of service 
for the three years for which the grant 
was payable. Even at the end of the three 
years when he found himself at liberty 
to till the soil, he was required to sell 
produce to.the company at prices prev- 
alent in France. He was forced to accept 
these terms and notwithstanding this 
niggardy treatment, he became not only 
Canada’s first farmer but Canada’s first 
successful farmer and before his death he 
was raised to the rank of Seigneur and 
given additional grants of land. His de- 
scendants are still people of note: in 
Canada. 

No real attempt was made at further 
colonization until the year 1628 when 
quite a large fleet left France conveying 
settlers, artizans, and priests. Unfortu- 
nately there was war with England at that 
time and the whole fleet was picked off 
by the British and next year Quebec it- 
self fell to a British fleet under command 
of Kirk, and Champlain was sent home to 
Trance. As it eventually turned out, peace 
had already been declared between the 
two countries at the time Quebec surren- 
dered, but it took three years to effect its 
return to France. The King of England, 
Charles I, was married to a Princess of 
France, but half of her wedding dowry 
had never been paid and Charles I re- 
fused to return Canada to France until 
this matter had been settled. We are not 
told what the sum was. It would be in- 
teresting to know the value the King of 
England placed upon Canada at that time. 

During the next thirty years the little 
colony slowly grew to a population of 
about 3,000, of whom only a few hundred 
were permanent settlers. During this time 
a succession of companies had held the 
monopoly of the trade in Canada and all 
had systematically neglected to attend to 
their colonization duties and one after 
another their rights were cancelled by the 
King. At this time the great missionary 
effort of the Jesuits and other religious 
orders reached its height, and Canada 
owes a great deal to them as explorers, 
historians, and educators. They were 
pioneers in every sense of the word, their 
farms being amongst the best in the 


In their activities in the field of 
citizenship, patriotism and civic 
and national pride and honor, 
Kiwanians are naturally interest- 
ed in historic beginnings. The 
story of the French in Canada 
presents an interesting chapter. 


colony. Their efforts to christianize the 
savages met with very little success and 
the chief value of their work to Canada 
and the world lies in the memory and ex- 
ample of their energy, self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty, and in their written re- 
ports which constituted almost a day by 
day journal of the life of the colony. 
These were sent annually or oftener to 
France, and there printed, distributed, 
and eagerly read. It was largely as a re- 
sult of these reports that about the year 
1662 a real interest arose in France in 
connection with the infant colony, then 
almost at the point of despair as a result 
of the increased boldness and ferocity of 
the Iroquois raids. No farmer was safe on 
his land and people were massacred even 
under the walls of Quebec. 

It was in the year, 1662, that Louis 
XIV, King of France, cancelled the era 
of fur company rule in Canada, and made 
it a Crown Colony under his personal 
supervision. France at this time was un- 
doubtedly the leading country in Europe. 
She had conquered her European ene- 
mies, made peace with the King of Eng- 
land, who drew a subsidy from France, 
subdued the various civil wars that had 
raged for years, and due to the business 
ability of the great Colbert, the King’s 
first minister, she was financially in a 
position to give attention to the matter 
of colonization. 

The first step was to subdue the Iro- 
quois and the Marquis of Tracy was sent 
to Canada as Viceroy to the King, with 
a full regiment of French Regulars; a 
new Governor named Courcelle was sent 
out, and most important of all, an officer 
known as the Intendant, a man named 
Talon, was with them. Tracy led two 
expeditions into the Iroquois country, the 
first of which was somewhat of a failure, 
the second, the following year, resulted in 
the complete subjection, for the time be- 
ing, of the Iroquois tribes. Courcelle 
proved himself a capable governor, but 
Talon as the man of affairs, the business 
manager, the Attorney General and 
almost everything else, was the domi- 
nating influence in Canada for the next 
seven years. 

He had, of course, the full support of 
the King and Colbert, and every year a 
large number of settlers, laborers, car- 
penters, horses, and cattle, poured into 
the colony and, generally, from one to two 
hundred girls for marriage to the settlers. 
Industries were started, farming encour- 
aged, and a system for the administration 
of justice put into effect. Talon was sold 
heart and soul to the development of the 
colony and when official funds were not 
forthcoming he did not spare his own 
money in starting industries. Amongst 
others were started a brewery, a tannery 
and a shipbuilding yard. The last men- 
tioned industry increased rapidly to large 
proportions, turning out ships as large as 
any in the French Mercantile Marine. 
The system of preserving suitable trees 





in the forest for shipbuilding was in- 
augurated. 

The government of the colony was in- 
vested in a Sovereign Council consisting 
of the Governor, the Bishop, and the In- 
tendant, assisted by some eight or ten of 
the more prominent citizens. Their power 
was nominally subject to approval of the 
King but in view of the slowness of com- 
munication (it took Talon 117 days to 
reach Canada on one occasion, and in 
winter there was no communication at 


all) it was practically unlimited. The 
administration was not over efficient. 
There were too many officials whose 


spheres of authority were too loosely de- 
fined. The commissions of the Governor 
and Intendant often overlapped and were 
contradictory. This was done by design. 
The Crown did not want things to work 
too smoothly between officials so far dis- 
tant from headquarters and was to some 
extent dependant on complaints of one 
official against another for keeping in 
touch with affairs. 

It was a highly paternal and despotic 
government but there is little reason to 
think its powers were much abused. It 
was a time of extreme official interference 
in private affairs and the edicts of the 
Council entered into almost every phase 
of life in the Colony, ranging from pro- 
hibiting boys sliding on the streets in 
winter, to fixing the prices at which mer- 
chants were allowed to sell their goods. 


Church Tithes 

The Sovereign Council, amongst other 
things, fixed the tithe which the Church 
was entitled to collect from the farmer. 
This was first fixed at 1/13 of everything 
that grew on the land, whether by man’s 
labor or naturally. As this was found un- 
collectable it was lightened to 1/26 and 
as a matter of practice, the tithe was col- 
lected only on grains. A rather interest- 
ing incident arose when some years later 
two parish priests tried to collect from 
their parishioners 1/26 of everything that 
grew on their land. The priests based this 
on the original edict which was worded 
in those terms. The subsequent edict, 
fixing the rate at 1/26 did not specifically 
mention on what the tithe was collectable. 
The original edict could not be found and 
the Sovereign Council ruled that the sub- 
edict had been based on the 

(Turn to page 247) 
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State and Town Forests 


Great opportunities lie in the 
direction of the development of 
town forests, which can be made 
to be of great value to towns. 


HE estimates of reliable conserva- 

tionists show that the United States 

as a whole, is using six times as 
much timber annually as is being grown. 
Ten years ago that estimate was four 
times the annual growth and this change 
has come about in spite of the large 
amount of work that has been done in 
reforestation. 

It is time that every agency possible 
gave its help in solving this problem of 
growing timber in order that we may 
strike a natural balance between growth 
and consumption. A national organiza- 
tion such as the Kiwanis clubs can do 
much to help in this work and there are 
two ways in which their energy can be ap- 
plied to the greatest advantage. The first 
of these is in the creation of state forests 
and the second is the establishment of 
town forests. 

Most states have a forestry department 
but where there is none a great deal can 
be done by private organizations to bring 
about the establishment of such a depart- 
ment. For an example, the Kiwanis clubs 
of West Virginia two years ago sponsored 
talks by forestry experts to all of their 
clubs on the best method to form a for- 
estry and conservation department. As a 
result of this work and largely through 
the efforts of the clubs of the State, West 
Virginia established such a department 
last year. 

This of course is the first step in the 
building of state forests. The next is to 
have laws passed which will give such a 
department money and authority to buy 
waste land at a certain limited price 
which will become state forests. For ex- 
ample, Massachusetts in 1920 passed an 
act authorizing an appropriation of $3,- 
000,000 for the State Forestry Depart- 
ment to acquire and reforest 100,000 acres 
during the next fifteen years. At the 
present time they have acquired 96,000 
acres and have spent less than half the 
money. This year there is a bil! before 
the legislature to increase the number of 
acres to be acquired to 150,000. 

If bills such as these are backed by 
business organizations, the legislators are 
more apt to give them serious considera- 


tion. When we realize that in Massachu- 
setts alone, there are 3,000,000 acres of 
land fit only for growing timber, it is 
evident that the State must take the lead. 
These state forests serve as an example 
in forest management to towns and indi- 
viduals. 
Town Forests 

But I believe that individual clubs have 
their great opportunity in the sponsoring 
of town forests. The town forest is an 
institution which will not only be of beni- 
fit to the town but it serves as a demon- 
stration in forestry to private individuals. 

The town forest idea originated in 
Europe and the town there without a 
town forest is an exception. They have 
worked out a system whereby most of the 
towns make a money profit from their 
forests. The small local wood using in- 
dustries are supplied with raw material 
and the peasant farmer whose land is too 
small to give him permanent employment 
works for part of the year in the town 
forests. In the Black Forest region of 
Germany where the topography is rough 
and only a small percentage of the land 
is tillable, the forest owned and managed 
by the town is the chief means of support 
of the local citizens. We cannot expect 
to do as well with the town forest here 
financially because of our higher standard 
of living, at least at the present, but we 
will help to stave off a lumber famine and 
the investment in the end will show a 
reasonable return. In fact the inventory 
on town forests in many places in this 
country shows a substantial increase over 
their original cost. Much work along 
this line has already been done in several 
states. Massachusetts is the leader in the 
town forest movement. An act by the 
legislature makes it possible for any town 
establishing a town forest, to obtain trees 
for planting their forests free of charge 
from the State. The State also provides 
advice by a trained forester free of 
charge. The town provides the land and 
plants the trees. In many places the 
towns already own land either on their 
town “poor” farms or in the watersheds 
and it is necessary only to pass a vote 
of the town to turn these areas into town 
forests. 

To show how this movement has ad- 
vanced in the past fifteen years, 86 places 
have established town forests in Massa- 
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Massachusetts Forestry Association 


chusetts averaging about 230 acres per 
town. Much of the land has been given 
to the town by interested public spirited 
citizens and in some of these cases the 
land was covered with commercial timber 
which has enabled the town to place its 
forest at once on a self-supporting basis. 
Every year new forests are being created 
and now one in every four of the cities 
and towns of the Commonwealth has its 
forest. These forests aggregate over 19,- 
000 acres, the towns have appropriated 
well over $100,000 and they have planted 
2,600,000 trees. As a part of its educa- 
tional work, the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association plants 5,000 trees free of 
charge for any city or town which will 
establish a town forest of 100 or more 
acres. 

The first town forest to be established 
under a state law in this country was that 
of the City of Fitchburg in 1914, and since 
that time town forests have been estab- 
lished in nearly all of the New England 
States and in other parts of the country. 


Factors About Town Forests 


While not many of the states offer the 
inducements that Massachusetts does, yet 
it is possible and feasible to establish 
town forests in any state in the Union. 
The first problem is to get the land. This 
can either be land which the town now 
owns or can be acquired by gift or pur- 
chase. In case of purchase it should be 
kept in mind that land to be acquired 
should be unsuitable for farming. This 
land will grow timber at a profit but is 
valueless for any other purpose and 
should not cost over five to ten dollars per 
acre. In making a selection of land it will 
be best to get the advice of a forester. In 
states where there is a forestry depart- 
ment such expert advice can be had free 
of charge. If there is no state depart- 
ment in any particular state, advice and 
help can be obtained from the State Agri- 
cultural College of which there is one in 
every state, or from the United States 
Forest Service. 

When the land is acquired, the next 
problem will be planting. Here again the 
expert will come in to advise as to what 
varieties to plant in certain locations. 
These will differ in different states but 
here in the northern states, three kinds 
of trees are most extensively used; white 
pine, red pine and Norway spruce. 

Trees for reforestation can generally be 

(Turn to page 252) 
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HREEFOLD the stride of Time from first to last. 
TT Loitering slow, the Future creepeth— 
Arrow swift, the Present sweepeth— 
And motionless forever stands the Past.” 

I suspect Schiller wrote that after he was fifty! To the man 
of less than two score and ten, the old gentleman with a 
scythe and an hour glass has little significance. To the man 
past the half century mark, the future comes so fast, the 
present flies by so rapidly, that he lives as though on a fast 
moving train, with the only fixed thing the past. 

As the past is stationary, we study it, what happened during 
it, what we did with the time and money we spent when it was 
the present. 

The commonest wish of the man past fifty is to go back to 
twenty-one, carrying with him the experience of the sub- 
sequent years, to play the game all over in the light of that 
knowledge. 

What changes would you make in your life if you could live 
it over, knowing what you now know? 

I would never live in a town of over ten thousand inhabitants. 
In such towns is more friendliness, more neighborliness, more 
of the milk of human kindness and more leisurely happiness 
than in bigger cities. 

I would start very early and practice very hard to learn 
parlor magic. I have never seen a person over three years of 
age who didn’t enjoy watching a fellow do tricks with cards 
and coins and things. At a party recently one of the world’s 
best pianists did his stuff. Then another fellow folded a lighted 
cigarette in a handkerchief and shook it out empty. He got a 
lot more interest and applause than the key pusher! 

I would save twenty-five per cent of all I made. Sixty-five 
per cent of people after sixty are dependent on relatives, and 
I haven’t any! 

I would learn to speak French. So many writers put in 
French words, and I am going to France next year. I know 
I'll miss a lot because I can’t speak it. Yes, I would learn 
French—I think I would learn to speak English too, while at it. 

If I had it all to do over again, I would go fishing oftener. 
The biggest ideas I ever had and some of the worst colds 
happened when I was fishing. A lot of fish died of old age 
that | could as well have rescued from a watery grave if I 
had gone fishing oftener. 

I would have gone to a dentist at least twice a year all my 
life. As my tongue wanders around the great open spaces of 
my mouth where once were teeth, I realize it won’t be long 
until I have a glass on the bedside table with more than 
water in it. 

I would develop some pleasant but very noticeable eccentric- 
ity. We are all such carbon copies of other men that we are 
hardly noticeable. I would have worn a monocle or become 
addicted to spats. I tried a wide eye-glass ribbon once but it 
got into my soup. I have had to struggle along with nothing 
but a bald head to mark me from the dull, battleship grey 
background of humanity and so many people have taken that 
up that it’s a poor trademark. 

I would gamble heavily in stocks on a margin before I was 
twenty-five. You haven’t so much to lose then and learn your 
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lesson at less expense. I was thirty-five when I got my fingers 
caught in the door of a broker’s office. They tingle yet, but I 
wish it had happened to me earlier. 

I would own a house on a hillside with a little stream running 
near. The tinkle and chuckle, the gurgle and the murmur of 
a stream tumbling over stones is the world’s sweetest music. 

I would have no telephones either in my house or my office. 
Most of the troubles I have had, most of the engagements I 
have made against my will, most of the things I have done 
which I did not want to do, have been arranged over the tele- 
phone. The telephone deals in trifles and the trifles of life are 
its chief annoyances. I really don’t want to talk to folks about 
things not important enough for them to come to see me about. 
No, I’m positive 1 would never have a telephone. 

I would be more sentimental. No! Not that! I couldn’t be! 
But I would be a lot more frank in my sentimentality. If I 
liked a girl I would tell her about it more frequently. I would 
go up to a lot of people and say frankly that I liked them a 
lot, and I wouldn’t be ashamed to do it, like I am now. Hun- 
dreds of men and women in this world I like so well that it 
almost hurts, but they don’t know it because I have never told 
them. 

I would dress better. All Kiwanians make good money, but 
most of us put our dressing in our wives’ names. At your next 
Kiwanis meeting, notice that only one or two men really make 
a point of dressing well. See how they stand out from those 
who dress carelessly, like I do. 

I would never listen to gossip. I am weak that way. I will 
listen to some fellow knock a friend of mine and never come 
to his defense. A lot of people are like me. It’s wonderfully 
easy to sit quiet and not come to the defense of a friend. If I 
were going to live it all over again, I would call down any 
man who said an unkind word about a friend of mine if I had 
to fight about it. Maybe from my good example some day some 
fellow would take up the cudgel when someone knocked one 
of my many weaknesses. 

If I were doing it all over again, I would never take another 
drink or use tobacco. But I wouldn’t avoid men who did. | 
used to think men who didn’t were wet blankets on a jolly 
party, but I have learned better. Besides, one of the prettiest 
girls I ever tried to kiss refused because I smelled of cigarettes. 
I have always been sorry I started to smoke since that day. 

I would do a lot more committee work in Kiwanis. Most of 
the fun I have had in Kiwanis came from doing something for 
the organization. I would go to a lot more district and Inter- 
national conventions and still further widen my group of friends 
in Canada and the United States. 

I have used the objectionable perpendicular pronoun mere 
than fifty times in this page because I know my own weak- 
nesses and [ don’t know yours. 

I wish you would make a list of the changes you would make 
in your life if you could live it again, and I'll tell you why: 
going over this list I see that it’s not too late to make some of 
these reformations! If I am improved by having set them 
down, so may you be! 

When I make my changes I won’t be perfect, but you'll be 
surprised at the improvement, I’m sure! 
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FEW years ago we might have been 
called a race of sun-dodgers, 


judging by the way we sought 
the shade instead of the sun’s rays; but 
now that time has gone. Everywhere you 
look, you find sunshine slogans, like “Sun- 
shine for Health,” “Spend an Hour a Day 
in the Sunshine,” and “Many Ills Vanish 
under the Sunshine.” 

You will find upon close observation 
that the healthiest children are those 
whose mothers give them sun-baths much 
in the manner that our grandmothers put 
the family wash out on the line, except 
that the baby’s sun-bath is now a daily 
affair, whereas the family wash was done 
weekly. 

Men of family have been incidentally 
providing means of sun exposure for their 
dependents in country homes, cars, and 
even sun parlors, or solariums, in their 
homes; and now I think it high time that 
the benefits of sunshine be more con- 
sistently and regularly taken advantage of 
by the men themselves for the sake of 
health. 

Women have more leisure than men, 
and can, therefore, supplement their 
“daily dozen” with the needed dosage of 
at least an hour a day of sunshine. Yet 
how many men have a healthy tan? 

If you wish to test the value of sunlight 
to living things, place a green plant in 
a dark place a few days and note how 
quickly it will fade and lose its vitality. 
If one could do the same with gardens, 
flower beds, birds, pet animals or chil- 
dren, the result would be the same. I 
assume that most men are occupied at 
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duties away from the direct rays of 
the sun or under window-glass. As 
a result of confinement in offices one is 
not likely to get enough direct rays of the 
sun. This is true for most of us and may 
account for the tired and listless feeling 
we sometimes have. This is your cue to 
get out in the sunlight, for the “all gone” 
listless feeling is Nature’s way of warn- 
ing you that your vitality is low and that 
you are more easily subject to germ infec- 
tions, especially those of lungs, nose and 
throat. 

The questions you may ask are: What 
is sunlight? What is the health value of 
sunshine and ultraviolet light? What is 
the health quality of sunshine in Chi- 
cago? When is the sunlight season at its 
best? What is the proper “dosage” of 
sunlight? 

Sunlight is a small part of a series of 
waves of radiant energy traveling through 
space. These waves exert different effects 
and afford different fields of usefulness 
to man, though they differ from each 
other only in length and frequency. 

The most familiar and longest of the 
energy waves are those used to carry radio 
impulses. Down the scale in the order of 
decreasing wave length appear succes- 
sively heat waves, infra-red rays (in- 
visible), visible light rays (the white light 
of the sun), ultraviolet rays (invisible), 
X-rays and gamma or radium rays. 

Only a narrow band of the waves 
emanating from the sun is interpreted by 
the human eye as light. These light waves 
are of microscopic length and possess a 
speed of 186,000 miles per second. White 
light, or daylight, is made up of com- 
ponent rays which represent the seven 
primary colors of the spectrum, which 
may be seen in nature as the rainbow. 


BY ARNOLD H. KEGEL, M. D. 


Commissioner of Health, City of Chicago 


Below the visible light lies the region 
of the invisible ultraviolet rays, which are 
of public health importance because of 
special physiological properties which 
they are known to possess. 

The important physiological properties, 
so far as is known, are confined in sun- 
light to the shorter rays of the range of 
ultraviolet light which reach the earth’s 
surface, and unfortunately these are the 
rays which are most easily cut out by 
the mist, smoke and dust, and which do 
not pass through ordinary window-glass 
at all. These short rays of special physio- 
logical importance are also the ones which 
produce redness (erythema) and subse- 
quent tanning of the skin after exposure 
to sunshine. We owe this knowledge to 
the delicate instruments of the physical 
laboratory in our health department. 

Research investigations show that ultra- 
violet light makes children healthy, pre- 
vents and cures rickets, and has a bene- 
ficial effect upon tuberculosis. It is a 
very active form of energy, with the power 
to prevent and cure disease. It can cause 
or speed up chemical reactions when 
thrown upon chemical mixtures and this 
action is known as an “actinic” effect. It 
enters into the production of the green 
coloring matter or “chlorophyl” of plants. 
It is absorbed by the bare skin of the 
body, and in being absorbed by plant and 
animal tissues, it helps to form substances 
knewn as “vitamins,” which are essential 
to health and vigor. We may also obtain 
these vitamins from green plants used in 
food, and the vitamins in excess of imme- 
diate requirements of the body are stored 
up in the tissues, especially in the liver, 
for future needs. Animal tissues or fats 
also may be used as vitamin-bearing 
foods. Good examples of such foods are 
livers of herbivorous (or plant eating) 
animals and cod-liver oil. 

Special health values of sunshine or 
ultraviolet light may be summarized as 
follows: 

a. Sunshine acts like vitamin D in 
foods, building strong teeth and 
bones, and correcting acid conditions 
of the blood. 

b. Sunshine makes children grow. 

c. Sunshine acts as a tonic, building 
resistance to disease and favoring 
robust health. 

(Turn to page 252) 
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JUNKTOWN OR BEAUTYVILLE2 


UNKTOWN and Beautyville—you have seen both. In 
fact, if your experience has been anything like mine, you 
have in your travels visited all too few Beautyvilles. 

Junktown is one of those towns which is lacking in any 


sense of community cleanliness and beauty. A dirty railroad 
station with cindery, grassless and flowerless surroundings, 
typifies the spirit of the town. The lots are overgrown with 
weeds and cluttered with junk. The streets seem never to 
have been cleaned or repaired. The smaller homes show the 
lack of good housekeeping and yards are littered with débris 
and are flowerless. Stores have old fronts with windows un- 
arranged and often cluttered with trash. The town park, 
if there be one, is much like a neglected vacant lot, often 
made more unsightly by a tottering monument. The churches, 
with broken windows and rickety steps, are unsuited to the 
worship of God. 

Beautyville is quite another type of community. The rail- 
road station, maintained in excellent condition, assures the 
visitor that the citizens take pride in their community house- 
keeping. A walk on Main Street shows attractive stores with 
modern fronts and equipment and carefully arranged dis- 
plays. The streets give evidence of proper care. Factories 
are surrounded by gardens. The humble homes reveal a re- 
sponse to the better community spirit and the wealthier 
citizens make unusual contributions to the beauty of the com- 
munity. The school buildings, if not modern, are yet main- 
tained with a neatness that makes a fitting environment for 
the citizens of tomorrow. The park, with its well-kept lawns 
and flowers, contributes to the community beauty. The 
churches, whatever their lack in architectural beauty, are 
maintained in a condition consistent with the Christian mes- 
sages spoken in them. 

The physical condition of a community unquestionably also 
has a relation to its moral standards. “Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness” applies to the community as well as to the 
individual. While a Beau Brummel as meticulous as a Roman 
concerning his baths, may stray from the paths of righteous- 
ness, it is undoubtedly true that other things being equal, 
the man who keeps himself physically clean is more likely 
to be the man of character. Junktown may possibly have 
high moral standards and exceptional spirituality but the odds 
are all in favor of Beautyville. 

Community cleanliness and beauty have also long been 
recognized as genuine assets, even though the condition of 
some towns and cities seem to indicate that the truth has not 
yet been discovered. The live merchandiser has come to ap- 
preciate that a clean, attractive store with well-arranged dis- 
plays means a larger number of customers and greater profits. 
Industry even has learned that there is a relation between 
attractive factory surroundings and a higher rate of produc- 
tion by its workers. Beautyville in the end will attract more 
and better people to buy and settle and will induce the loca- 
tion of more and better stores and industries than will Junk- 
town, whatever its commercial zeal. 


The transformation of Junktown into Beautyville is not 
primarily a matter of dollars, although it will involve the ex- 
penditure of some funds. The change awaits the right leader- 
ship. It will be achieved when the citizens are brought to 
appreciate the value of a clean, wholesome and _ beautiful 
community as a place in which to live and work and bring 
up their children. They must be led to have a community 
pride. 

At this season of the year it is the custom to have a National 
Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Plant-Up Campaign. The results of such 
a campaign are unquestionably good. But in too many com- 
munities the clean-up lasts only a brief period and the dirt 
and junk soon return and increase more and more until the 
next spring clean-up. “Spring cleanings” are not adequate 
for a community any more than for a household. The real 
need, therefore, is the development of a community standard 
of cleanliness and beauty, the realization of which shall be 
the endeavor of all citizens every day of the year. 

Kiwanis leadership can and should help in this matter. 
Many Kiwanis clubs coéperate in the annual clean-up cam- 
paign. This is good as far as it goes. But we hope that to 
these and many other clubs will come the vision of what the 
continued leadership of such clubs may accomplish in trans- 
forming their community into Beautyville. 

The first step in such a program for a Kiwanis club is to 
use its leadership to arouse the citizens to a community pride. 
See that a morale is developed that will compel the citizens 
to give constant attention to community housekeeping. 

In carrying on the continuing clean-up and beautification 
program, Kiwanis clubs through their leadership should seek 
to unite all the varied forces of the community—the homes 
of the poor and rich, the other civic organizations, the rail- 
roads, the newspapers, the movies, the stores and factories, 
the schools and their Parent-Teacher associations, the Boy and 
Girl Scouts and similar organizations, and not the least the 
churches. 

Another plan should also be carried out through the leader- 
ship of Kiwanis clubs—the appointment of city beautiful com- 
mittees or planning» commissions. This committee should 
have as its responsibility a comprehensive study of the future 
needs of the city or town in regard to beautification, parks 
playgrounds, streets, zones, etc. 


, 
By proper study and plan- 
ning such a committee or commission might also be able to 
direct the development of any additions so that they will 
harmonize in street layout and general plan with those of 
the present community. Too towns and 
simply grown up like Topsy. No town is too small to profit 
by the careful thought and planning of such a committee or 
commission. May Kiwanis build more Beautyvilles! 
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Want Publicity? 
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UBLICITY ts a problem that con- 


cerns every club in Kiwanis, and 

in more than one way, is the life- 
blood of the club, district and Interna- 
tional. There is not a single committee or 
activity in any club that cannot function 
more effectively and efficiently, if proper 
publicity is provided for it and obtained 
by the Committee on Publicity. It is only 
through efficient and constructive pub- 
licity that the general public can know of 
the activities and objectives of Kiwanis 
as worked out by the clubs in their own 
communities, 

Club publicity 1s easily obtained, pro- 
vided the club goes after it in the proper 
Of course, the club must pro- 
vide its Committee on Publicity with 
worth-while programs and objectives, be- 
cause the newspapers want news, they do 
not want routine announcements of club 


manner. 


meetings. 

Any time a club has an outstanding 
speaker with a real message, or does 
something worth while for the betterment 
of its community, it will have little trouble 
in getting its quota of news in the papers. 
That is what all newspapers are looking 
for at all times. 


The best and most effective way to get 
club activities to the attention of the news- 
papers is through their own reporters. It 
is in this direction that some clubs have 
difficulty, in that they do not realize that 
the reporter is the most effective news 
man on any newspaper. 

If every Kiwanis club would invite a 
reporter, not the editor or other execu- 
tives, from each newspaper in its town or 
city, to every meeting, giving him a seat 
at or near the speaker’s table and pay for 
his meal, Kiwanis publicity would in- 
crease in leaps and bounds. By paying 
for his meal, I do not mean trying to bribe 
him. Good publicity each week is worth 
the price of a meal, even several meals, 
for it is the reporter, the writing man on 
the job who gives you the news. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
newspaper profession is one of the most 
misunderstood of all professions, so far 
as the general public is concerned. When- 
ever a man is spoken of as working on a 
newspaper, the general thought is that 
he writes news. As a result, newspaper 
Kiwanians are usually placed in charge 
of Committees on Publicity regardless of 
the position they hold on their own paper. 

Of course, the term “newspaper man” 
applies to every person employed on a 
newspaper. The advertising man, circu- 
lation manager, business manager, stereo- 
type and pressroom heads are all news- 
paper men, as well as those who are in 
the editorial and news rooms. It is only 
the news department men, the reporters in 
most cases, who are really newspaper men 
in the light that the public, including most 
Kiwanians, regards them. 

They are the valuable men to Kiwanis 
in securing publicity. They are the men 
to whom courtesy and 
should be shown when they come to cover 
a meeting. They should always be the 
invited guests at every meeting. Clubs 
which pursue this policy show the greatest 
results in real, constructive publicity. 

Of course, every meeting will not pro- 
duce first page stuff. However, the re- 
porters should be present as guests of the 
club. It is the fault of the club if news 


consideration 


is lacking, not that of the reporters. 
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INVITE YOUR REPORTERS 


Few Kiwanis clubs have reporters as 
members. Usually the newspaper repre- 
sentatives in the clubs are high executives 
who often have nothing to do with the 
news end of their papers. Even if the 
member is an editorial head, he probably 
has little to do with the actual writing 
of news. So as a publicity heip, even the 
editorial executive is of little aid to his 
club in the usual run of affairs. Of 
course, he undoubtedly will help on spe- 
cial when his attention is 
called directly to some Kiwanis cause. 

If the newspaper executive member 
takes a special interest in Kiwanis work 
and makes it a hobby as some do, his 
club outranks others in securing publicity. 
But these cases are in the minority. 

Chairmen of club Committees on Pub- 
licity do not have to be newspaper men 
to get results. If they use common sense 
and make contacts with the city editors 
and reporters of the newspapers in their 
communities, most of their problems will 
be solved automatically. Newspapers are 
just as anxious for real news in their 
columns, as are Kiwanis clubs to get in 
print; but this news must be of interest 
to their readers. Routine announcements 
will not do, except for the daily meeting 
calendars which most papers carry and 
which cannot be considered as very con- 
structive publicity. 

The club’s Committee on Program is 
the greatest factor of any other unit in 
the organization in providing publicity 
It should work closely with the Committee 
on Publicity. There is value in having 
the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
licity as a member of the Committee on 
Program, likewise, in giving the chair- 
man of the Committee on Program a 
place on the Committee on Publicity. 
Both chairmen should make it a point 
to attend each committee meeting. In 
that way each will be perfectly ac- 
quainted with what the other is doing, all 
of which will help in publicity, especially 
pertaining to future events. The chair- 
man on publicity should also keep in close 
touch with other committees and should 
know what the directors are doing. 

(Turn to page 249) 
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Kiwanis Education Stories 


IV. THE PORTLAND, OREGON, KIWANIS EDUCATION PLAN 


for the 1929 Committee on: Kiwanis 

Education. Chairman Alfred M. Ole- 
son had declared the meeting adjourned. 
It was 1:30 p.m., and he prided himself 
that every meeting closed on time. 

But the thirty-seven Kiwanians in at- 
tendance would not leave. Jack Robinson, 
one of the new Kiwanians in that year, 
had asked for attention and they all 
wanted to hear what he had to say. 

“Chairman Alfred, I understand that 
there is a kind of unwritten rule in the 
Portland Kiwanis club that you do not 
give a present or a medal to everyone 
who does something worth while. 

“But I want to say to you for the new 
Kiwanians of the past year that these 
Kiwanis education meetings every other 
Friday noon have helped to make Kiwanis 
more valuable to us. I believe that they 
have helped to make us more valuable to 
Kiwanis. Personally if I had to forego 
the recollection of part of the Kiwanis 
meetings this last year, I would cling to 
my memory of the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education rather than 
the larger ones on Tuesday. You have 
helped us to know Kiwanis and Kiwanians 
in a most pleasant fashion and I want 
you to know we appreciate your work in 
our behalf.” 

Chairman Oleson would be the last to 
claim full credit for Jack’s tribute. In 
fact, he dodged it that day, assigning his 
right, title and interest to Dr. J. Clarence 
Jones, the first chairman, and Harold P. 
Bergen, his successor. Dr. Jones, in turn, 
modestly credits Past Governor Louis D. 
Barr of the Pacific-Northwest District 
with origination of the plan. All of which 
is of less importance than that the pian 
works for the Portland, Oregon, club, and 
has worked for five years. The present 
chairman of the committee, Burton Beck, 
is continuing it. 

Perhaps I had better have you follow 
Jack Robinson through his experiences 
in the 185 member club at Portland, Ore- 
gon. Then you will know the “Portland 
Kiwanis Education Committee Plan.” 

Jack, who is Western representative of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, was 
introduced at a regular Tuesday meeting 
by George M. Angell, Editor of the Ore- 


| T WAS at the last meeting of the year 
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gon Farmer. The president greeted him 
and immediately assigned him as a mem- 
ber for six months of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education, introducing him be- 
fore the club to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education and urging 
him to pay close attention to that com- 
mittee work as his first assignment. 

On that second following Friday, Jack 
received a postcard reminder of his ap- 
pointment. About eleven o’clock he re- 
ceived a call from another committee 
member reminding him and offering to 
pick him up in his car on the way to the 
meeting. 

When the two men arrived at the Sign 
of the Rose Tea Shop, where a special 
room was reserved, they found about 
forty Kiwanians enjoying a “six-bit” meal 
and Jack was made to feel at home. 

At 12:45 Chairman Alfred had a roll 
call, especially introducing Jack and two 
or three other new Kiwanians, one or 
two of whom had been introduced a time 
or two before. The rest of the program 
until 1:30 consisted of a series of five and 
ten minute talks. The chairman of a 
Kiwanis committee discussed the work 
of his committee and its relation to the 
club, district and International. A club 
officer reported on a recent inter-club 
visit. The secretary of the club announced 
some of the forthcoming events of inter- 
est to the entire club. 

Jack was of course interested in what 
was done to a new member. One of those 
who had been introduced as he was this 
time, gave a very interesting little talk on 
his own business and his own connection 
with it. Jack found that it enabled him 
and the old-time Portland members who 
were present to get well acquainted with 
his fellow new members, and while he 
knew that he could not make a talk on 
the subject that the speaker was using, 
he did feel that he could say a few words 
about cows and their husbands, for that 
is his own line. 

Another new Kiwanian gave a most 
interesting five or six minute discussion 
of one of the Objects of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. It not only proved interesting 
to Jack, but he was surprised to learn 
that in the course of the year’s work two 
or three Kiwanis speakers had been de- 


veloped. George Hanson, to whom he was 
introduced and who had been a member 
but a few months, told him that to his 
surprise he had been called upon to visit 
two or three nearby clubs, to repeat his 
ten minute talk on Kiwanis and the 
Golden Rule. 

Before the meeting closed Jack was 
again assured of his welcome to the com- 
mittee, urged to attend every meeting and 
become well acquainted with other Ki- 
wanians who did likewise. He was inter- 
ested to see that more than half of those 
who attended the meeting were old-time 
Kiwanians. Five out of twelve of the past 
presidents happened to be present on that 
day. Eight out of the forty in attendance 
were men who had been charter members 
of the club when O. Sam Cummings pre- 
sented its charter twelve years ago. Jack 
left the meeting with the instruction to 
think over what he might say about his 
business at the next session. 

That is all there is to the Portland Ki- 
wanis Education System. A member of a 
large club is introduced through a smaller 
committee with regular meetings, to other 
members and to Kiwanis by means of a 
noon-day meeting, at which his own busi- 
ness, the business of others and the ideals 
and purposes and plans of Kiwanis are 
discussed. Once in awhile a few test 
questions are passed around and occa- 
sionally there is a little contest, dovetail- 
ing with the International Contest on Edi- 
torial Writing, etc. A speaker from the 
Portland club, Dr. Wilford Belknap, dis- 
covered in these Kiwanis education meet- 
ings, was the winner of District Governor 
T. Harry Gowman’s silver trophy for the 
best five-minute talk on Kiwanis at last 
year’s district convention. 

As mentioned above, a number of 
speakers available to inter-club meetings, 
have been discovered in such gatherings. 
Surprising as it is to many new Ki- 
wanians, men who have never been able 
to stand on their feet and speak, find that 
when invited to say a few words about 
their business, get so wrapped up in their 
subject that they have to be called down 
for time. Not only that, but they find that 
the things they have said about their own 
business have been of great interest to 

(Turn to page 249) 
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Deep Enough? 


Digging 


Latter-day civilization has discovered much iron ore in Peru. 
But the Incas who built that empire never discovered it. They 
mined gold, silver, copper and tin, precious metals which 
could be worked into fine ornaments. Doubtless these so 
attracted their enemies that they wrought their undoing. But 
they took no advantage of the industrial metals in their ground. 

They contented themselves with gold and silver found near 
the surface. Now and then they excavated a cavern in the 
side of a mountain where the digging was easy, but they never 
sank a shaft. 

Considering the engineering skill they possessed, it seems 
strange that they built wonderful palaces and temples but for 
some reason never dug deep enough to uncover the really 
valuable minerals at their very feet. 

Many Kiwanians are like those ancient The 
wealth of pleasure and profit in Kiwanis is at our feet for the 
taking, but we do not dig deep enough to get it. Either we do 
not suspect its presence or we content ourselves with skimming 


Peruvians. 


the surface instead of following the rich ore below. 

Good fellowship is a wonderful adjunct to the organization. 
But had good fellowship and fine friendship in Kiwanis been 
all there was to the organization, it would have passed into 
the forgotten with many other social organizations! 

Beneath the jest and quip of a lively meeting is a deep 
underlying purpose to make the world a better place in which 
to live; a real desire to make a contribution to community 
betterment. 

Kiwanians who have dug down to these real veins of wealth 
have not only made ours the outstarding organization it is, 
but have taken out of Kiwanis a golden harvest of personal 
enjoyment and satisfaction in good work well done. 

The deeper we dig into it, the finer gold does Kiwanis show 


for the effort! 


Why wouldn't “Abide With Me” be a good motto 
for a coin? 


Kiwanis Education 


We are a careless people. In the hustle and bustle of life 
we have become a group of chorus singers, none knowing the 
words of the verse. We have become a group which quotes a 
few wise cracks from a poem without being able to recite it 
in its entirety. 

What is true of our superficial knowledge of most things 
cultural is equally true of Kiwanis education. The Committee 
on Kiwanis Education has more work on its hands than most in 
the organization. 

Any club which has ever tried out the district school plan 
of asking questions of its membership will realize how little 
we actually know of our organization. 

Who is International President? How old is Kiwanis? How 
many members has it? Is there a club in Alaska? Simple as 
these questions are, many answers turn a meeting into ex- 
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quisite comedy, entitling it to be called entertainment rather 
than education. 

A colored man said he liked the Baptist Church because it 
“jes’ dipped “em and drapped ’em.” Too many Kiwanis clubs 
function much as did this darkey church. 

We bring in a new member, tell him a few facts about our 
aims and objectives and introduce him to the members. This 
is fair neither to the man nor the club. After educating a new 
member, constant need for the education of the 
membership as a whole. This can be done painlessly and 
entertainingly, of course; it is the duty of every club to get 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education functioning one hundred 


there is 


per cent. 

We can’t love a man with whom we are not acquainted; 
neither can we love an organization with the ideals of which 
we are not fully familiar. Where Kiwanis education is pur- 
sued relentlessly, are few deletions in the membership. 

International Headquarters has a wealth of literature on 
the subject and is always glad to make suggestions, offer help 
and advise with the chairman of the Committee on Kiwanis 
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Isn't it wonderful the way 
D. Rockefeller has given away 
lion dollars. 


Education. 


dimes add up? John 
five hundred mil- 


A Kiwanis Clubhouse? 


From time to time some Kiwanian wants to erect a club- 
house and change Kiwanis into a substitute for the social club 
of his city. If it is a good thing for Kiwanis to get together 
once a week for luncheon, he reasons, it would be six times 
as good for them to get together six days a week. 

Costa Algazi, the Gypsy chief, married Flora, the daughter 
of another chief. Flora loved luxury. Madly in love, Costa 
got her the things she craved. Seeing this, the other women 
of the tribe also demanded things. The Gypsy wagons groaned 
under their loads. Winter came and tents were deserted; the 
tribe moved into houses because the silks and furniture might 
be ruined by the weather. 

After a winter of soft living, the caravan moved slowly away 
from the houses. The desire for adventure had departed. The 
horses which once dashed along the roads pulling light wagons, 
now labored sluggishly to draw heavy loads. 

Then Giorga, leader of a robber tribe, swept down on this 
rich caravan and demanded the goods. To the astonishment 
of the Gypsies, Costa agreed to surrender without a fight. 
While negotiations were in process a great outcry arose be- 
cause flames were consuming the goods piled at one side by 
Giorga’s men. The furniture, clothes and carpets over which 
the trouble had started were no more. 

To Giorga, Costa said, “Listen to wisdom of the road, 
Giorga. You would have been weighted down with all those 
things even as we have been weighted down with them. In 
two weeks my people would have been lean again, hardened 
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by the cold wind and by hunger. Then I would have come 
upon you as you have eome upon me. You, too, would have 
been slow as my people are now. Leave us to our fate: go to 
yours. What has happened has happened.” 

The moral of the tale is too obvious for comment. 


x 


It is just as true religion to take care of your 
health as to take care of your morals. 


Will of Uah 


“Amenemhat IV. 

Year 2, Month Paophi, Day 18. 

“I, Lah, am giving title to property to my wife, Sheftu, the 
woman of Gesab who is called Teta, the daughter of Sat Septu, 
of all things given to me by my brother Ankh-ren. She shall 
give it to any she desires of her children she bear me. 

“IT am giving her the Eastern slaves, four persons, that my 
brother Ankh-ren gave me. She shall give them to whomso- 
ever she will of her children. 

“As to my tomb, let me be buried in it with my wife alone. 

“Moreover, as to the house built for me by my brother 
Ankh-ren, my wife shall dwell therein without allowing her 
to be put forth upon the ground by any person. 

“It is the deputy Gebu who shall act as the guardian of my 
son. 

“Done in the presence of these witnesses: 

Kemen, Decorator of Columns 
Apu, Doorkeeper of the Temple 
Senb, son of Senb, Doorkeeper of the Temple.” 

Written on papyrus, this, the oldest known will, was un- 
earthed by Dr. Petrie. It was executed in 2548 pB.c. and 
antedates the much discussed King Tut-ankh-Amen by a thou- 
sand years. 

Four thousand four hundred and seventy-eight years ago 
this Egyptian wrote his will, giving title to his property and 
providing a guardian for his son. 

An average of only one man in five has made the same wise 
move. After more than four thousand years of experience, 
some men, otherwise clever in business, leave their affairs in a 
chaotic condition with assets tied up in court for years. 

A queer carelessness, or the dread of admitting that people 
always have died and always will, deters them from making 
proper provision for the disposal of their possessions. 

One fraternal organization asks of its applicants for mem- 
bership if they have made a will. Only one in five answers in 
the affirmative. Those who have not are asked to do so, and 
these hastily made wills are frequently the only document 
which saves legal complications after the maker has died. 

Is there not work here for Kiwanis? Wouldn’t a resolution 
in each Kiwanis club to have one hundred per cent of its 
membership make wills, followed by a check-up, be worth 
while for the widows and children of Kiwanians whose estates 
might otherwise be tied up indefinitely in court? 


xB 


It’s quite all right for a song leader to put on 
airs. That’s why we have him. 


The Farmer 


Farm relief has figured so. prominently in the daily press 
that most people who do not have to dig their living out of the 
soil have grown tired of the subject. 

A Kiwanian who has worked with his club in establishing 
better relations between the farmer and the city man can never 
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grow tired of the world’s unfairness to these men who are the 
very back-bone of this continent. 

No business man would think of entering a business in which 
the prices he was to receive as a reward for his labor were 
fixed by the buyer instead of the seller. Yet this is exactly the 
proposition with which every farmer is faced. 

All the farm loans, all the improved agricultural methods, 
all the pig clubs and corn prizes in the world will not ameliorate 
the lot of a farmer while the men who purchase his crops fix 
the prices they will pay and he has to accept, “willy-nilly.” 

This is no argument in favor of codperative marketing, farm 
trusts to meet the other trusts or anything of that sort. It is 
simply a statement of plain fact. No business can be success- 
fully conducted on such terms. 

Every Kiwanis club which does something locally to better 
marketing conditions for the surrounding farmers confers a 
boon which will do more to establish relations between farmer 
and business and professional men with whom they do business 
than anything else. 

The farmer asks no man’s charity. He only wants decent 
returns on his investment and his labor, which is certainly not 


unreasonable! 


Punctuality has become the art of guessing how 
late the other fellow will be. 


Too Big 


It is quite possible for a Kiwanis club to become too large. 
The bigger the club the harder to get a high percentage of 
attendance, the more difficulty in attaining a high percentage 
in an Efficiency Contest. 

Membership based only on quantity is to be avoided. A 
club cannot have too many members of proper quality; in 
watching for quality the organization must be most careful. 

We don’t need more, but better Kiwanians, more men with 
the spirit of the organization in their minds and hearts. 

In every Kiwanis club two silent forces are at work. Al- 
though these forces oppose each other, yet both are necessary. 

One is the force of fellowship and the other that of selection. 

In every club are some members who, through a natural 
feeling of good will, can’t understand why every man in town 
should not be invited to become a Kiwanian. So imbued with 
the spirit of Kiwanis themselves, they want everyone they 
know to be with them in the movement. That is how the force 
of fellowship works. 

Other members, equally sold on Kiwanis, become jealous 
of its ideals and go to the other extreme, wanting to pick only 
those they know will coéperate in strict adherence to Kiwanis 
principles. Fearing their ideals might be pushed off a beaten 
track, they are afraid of numbers and so prefer to confine the 
classifications and the qualifications to a restricted list. They 
believe there is thus less chance for the club to become errant. 
That is the force of selection at work. 

Both of these forces are good. Neither should be humored. 
Both should be curbed. 

If the benevolent man were given all the rope he wanted, 
his Kiwanis would develop into a social luncheon club. 

If the super-cautious man were permitted to select his chesen 
few, his Kiwanis would soon become a little group of snobility. 

Kiwanis has only one fundamental objective; personal con- 
structive service. 

When we build in Kiwanis we need many varieties of man- 
power, but the basic principle of all we use must be service. 
In looking for membership timber we cannot use any given 
set of rules for qualification, nor can we ignore all rules and 
take them as they come. 

We must have fellowship and we must have selection, but 
we must not have too much of either. 





Roseburg Eliminates Barriers 
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ROSEBURG, OREGON, CARRIES OUT CONSTRUCTIVE URBAN-RURAL PROGRAM 


Plan inaugurated four years ago to work 
with the Granges and 4-H Clubs is success- 


ful in bringing about desired relationships. 





‘Fifty-seven different varieties” of cakes 


HE outstanding slogan of Kiwanis 
is “We Build.” Perhaps not so much 
with material things as with prin- 
ciples, yet these principles, woven into the 
fabric of every-day life, make character 
and become the lubricator to make the 
wheels go around smoothly. One of the 
outstanding needs that the Roseburg Ki- 
wanis club found in the community it 
serves was that of a better understanding 
between the people of the city and the 
farmers living in the surrounding terri- 
tory. 
For many years there existed a barrier 
of distrust, a situation that was keenly felt 
in business and that greatly interfered 


Part of the crowd 


were made by 
Reseburg, Oregen, Kiwanians for the 1929 picnic. 


community de- 
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feel that 
not wel- 


with 
velopment. 
seemed to 
they 
come in the city. They 


were 
grew resentful of 
what they seemed to 
feel was neglect. Sus- 
picion developed re- 


garding any enter- 
prise that might be 
inaugurated by the 
people of the city, 
and, regardless of 


merit, farmers were 
prone to oppose proj 
ects emanating from 
the wives of the city. 

Facing such a con- 
dition, the Roseburg 
club felt that it was impossible to go for- 
ward with a strong, constructive program 
until this feeling could be eliminated, 
and, after a careful study, a plan was 
inaugurated that was put into effect four 
years ago and has been carried out with 
remarkable success. 

The Umpqua Valley, of which Rose- 
burg is the center, being a productive 
spot, with a great diversity of activities, 
has many granges. These the Committee 
on Agriculture began to cultivate. Letters 
were sent out to the grange masters, stat 
ing that the Kiwanis club would like to 
meet with the farmers in the grange halls 
for social meetings, stating the object of 





BY J. R. FARRINGTON 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 


these programs. The letters were fol- 
lowed, in some instances, by personal con- 
tact with officers or influential members 
of the grange organizations. Some of the 
grange leaders were frankly skeptical and 
suspicious, but soon an invitation was 
received for the first meeting. 

The Kiwanians and their wives motored 
out to one of the nearby farming com- 
munities and there met the farmers and 
their families. The club and the grange 
joined in presenting the entertainment. 
Each had speakers. At first there was lit- 
tle friendliness manifested, but as the 
meeting progressed it was easy to see that 
the barrier was being broken down, and 
as the grange served refreshments, with 
a social hour following, in which Ki- 
wanians and farmers intermingled, a dif- 
ferent atmosphere was created. 

With the first program successful, the 
Kiwanis club immediately received other 
invitations, and all of the granges of the 
county were visited. In each case the pro- 
gram was much the same. 

The Roseburg club had, at that time, 
the only all-Kiwanis orchestra in the dis- 
trict. The programs usually opened with 
a concert by the musicians, while the 
crowd was gathering and becoming set- 
tled, after which there were musical selec- 
tions, readings and short talks. In most 
places the grange presented some of its 
own entertainers and speakers. At the 
request of the Kiwanis club, simple re- 
freshments were served. Occasionally 




















at the 1929 picnic—all seated and going strong. 
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dances were held, depending upon the 
attitude of the grange. 

These gatherings were received with 
much satisfaction and promoted the spirit 
of good fellowship. Finally, despite the 
club’s protests, the farmers were serving 
chicken dinners and turning out in great 
numbers for the meetings. 

After the first round had been made, 
the Committee on Agriculture conceived 
the idea of getting all of the grange mem- 
bers together in a great farmers’ picnic. 

The club agreed to sponsor this event 
and the first gathering, held three years 
ago, was attended by about 400 persons. 
Since then the picnics have reached an 
attendance of approximately 750. 

Previous to that time the farmers had 
held a yearly picnic in July or August, 
each family bringing its own lunch. Much 
of the time of the women was taken up 
in preparing and serving the meals, and 
they failed to secure the maximum of 
enjoyment from their meetings. 

The Kiwanis club requested the farm- 
ers to leave their lunch baskets at home, 
but at the first picnic some of the guests 
were a little distrustful and brought along 
their own hampers for safety, but only 
once. 

The picnic was held in the park which 
the Kiwanis club owns near town. Tem- 
porary tables were put up, and the lunch 
was prepared at one of the hotels and 
delivered in trucks. Committees took 
charge of seating, serving, conducting 


South Deer Creek Grange Meeting. 











lemonade stands, parking vehicles, etc., 
so that all details, carefully planned in 
advance, were given efficient attention. 

The results of these visitations and the 
grange picnics have been unmeasured 
good for both the city and the farming 
districts. Much of that barrier of suspi- 
cion has vanished. The finest of fellow- 
ship now prevails in place of distrust, 
and it is safe to say that the same plan 
will be followed for many years to come, 
for both the Kiwanians and the farmers 
have learned to look forward with keen 
anticipation to these most enjoyable 
gatherings. 

The demand for visitations has become 
so great, for the club is not only invited 
once each year, now, but often two or 
three times, that it was necessary for the 
Committee on Agriculture to plan its work 
carefully. The chairman calls a 
meeting at a special luncheon in the fall 
of the year when the grange masters and 
the members of the committee meet to- 
gether and plan the various programs to 
be held, in order to avoid any possible 
conflicts. 

The masters asked for 
their ideas, and made many valuable sug- 
gestions. It was found that they were as 
anxious as the city men to bring about 
a closer fellowship and were enthusiastic 
over the results achieved. 

Another event of much importance 
sponsored by the Roseburg club was the 
4-H Club fair, where the boys and girls 


now 


grange were 
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Annual Picnic. 


of the county brought in their stock and 
hand work for exhibit. 

Each of the 4-H Clubs was represented 
in the various community fairs held 
throughout the county, and through the 
county club leader, the three winners in 
each division at the community fairs re- 
ceived an invitation to exhibit at the 
county club fair. 

It was expected that about fifty boys 
or girls would participate, but when the 
day arrived, there were nearly 300 exhibi- 
tors. The Kiwanis club had arranged 
lunch for the youngsters, but it was found 
that the provisions were inadequate, so 
the club members immediately rallied to 
the cause, and at noon-time there was 
plenty of food on hand for all. 

The Kiwanians did not stand aloof 
from the boys and girls, but mingled with 
them in their fair and at the luncheon, 
and also went with them in groups to 
inspect the city’s industrial plants which 
were thrown open to them. 

The club furnished prizes, none of them 
overly expensive, but every boy and girl 
received something in the way of a re- 
turn, and they went home loud in their 
praises of Kiwanis. 

To work and play is to get to know 
people, to iron out problems common to 
all. 

If it is true that the hope of the future 
is in the youth of today, what finer exam- 
ple could be given in building integrity 
and loyalty in youth. 











At one of the Grange Meetings. 





“Hot Roast Beef Department” at the 1929 picnic. 
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Build Kiwanis 


ETURNING spring always brings building 

activities. It has also been found one 
of the best periods for Kiwanis expansion. 
It is to be hoped that Kiwanis clubs will 
make every possible endeavor to build new 
Kiwanis clubs. 

No Kiwanis club should certainly leave 
any effort unmade at the earliest possible 
date to build a Kiwanis club in any nearby 
community that is now without such a club 
but which offers the opportunity of a good 
functioning club to serve its community. 
Kiwanis has never sought merely to increase 
its statistics of clubs or members. Our clubs 
in the past have shown a splendid interest 
in making the values of Kiwanis possible 
for other towns and cities. There are still 
not less than a thousand or more communi- 
ties which may be served by Kiwanis. 

The new Field Service Department in- 
augurated on January 1 which now cares for 
extension work, is able through its new 
methods to offer unusual assistance to the 
voluntary codperative effort of clubs and 
sponsoring committees. The Field Service 
Representatives in their several regions are 
available for assistance in arousing sponsor- 
ing interest in developing the nucleus of clubs 
in prospect communities as well as carrying 
through the work of building the clubs and 
educating them in theory and functioning. 
Our International and district organizations 
are stronger and better than those of any 
similar organizations to assist, direct, and 
inspire new clubs in functioning. Let’s build 
a large number of new clubs during these 
spring days prior to the convention. 


Strengthening Membership 


r IS gratifying to note the evidence that 

Kiwanis clubs are actively seeking to 
strengthen their membership. 

Constant attention to personnel is recog- 
nized as a necessity in the building up of a 
most efficient and productive factory force 
and in the development of a winning base- 
ball team. It is likewise most important in 
the strengthening of a Kiwanis club for the 
largest possible community service. The 
stronger and more representative the per- 
sonnel of a Kiwanis club the greater its 
leadership in all civic activities. 

The International Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership has sent to all clubs 
suggested goals of membership and has urged 
clubs to build better membership in quantity 
so far as possible but certainly in quality. 
We are gratified at the manner in which 
the clubs have responded to the appeal of 
this committee. The good work should be 
kept up. Each club should strive to have 





each possible classification filled if a new 


INTERNATIONAL 


ACTIVITIES 


Atlantic City Convention 
Attendance Contest 


HE second annual Convention Attend- 
ance Contest will be conducted at the 
Atlantic City Convention, and will be similar 
to that conducted last year at Milwaukee. 
The clubs for this contest will be grouped 
into four divisions the same as in other Inter- 
national contests: 
Gold Division, consisting of clubs with 
126 members and over 
Silver Division, consisting of clubs with 
76 to 125 members 
Blue Division, consisting of clubs with 
46 to 75 members 
White Division, consisting of clubs of 
45 members and less 

The basis of the awards will be the total 
mileage figured by multiplying the number of 
members and guests registered at the conven- 
tion from a given club by the number of miles 
by direct railroad route from the location of 
the club to Atlantic City. Thus a club with 
two delegates at the convention located 1001 
miles from Atlantic City by direct route would 
win over a club with 100 members and guests 
at the convention located only 20 miles from 
Atlantic City. 

The trophies will consist of diplomas of 
merit framed in gold, silver, blue and white, 
according to the division in which each win- 
ning club is located. The awards will be 
made at the Atlantic City Convention. 

The presidents of clubs and their On-to 
Atlantic City Committees are requested to in- 
form their members concerning this contest 
and to promote in every possible way the 
attendance of members and guests at what 
promises to be a most wonderful convention. 

COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION 
ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
Wittiam O. Harris, Chairman 
Herpert A. Moore 
C. C. TarHamM 








member of proper strength can be secured. 
In replacing former members the endeavor 
should be made so far as possible to secure 
still stronger men as members. If proper 
attention is paid to quality of personnel and 
classification, no club can have too large a 
membership and the larger and stronger the 
membership the more effective the club. 


Vocational Guidance 
MOST gratifying advance has been made 


A by clubs in the field of vocational guid- 
ance. In Kiwanis Activities for 1925 there 
were only 14 clubs reporting activities in this 
field and in the 1928 volume only 189, but in 
Kiwanis Activities for 1929 are included 863. 
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This is assurance that the work of our Interna- 
tional Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement is becoming more effective and 
that our clubs are increasingly appreciative 
of their opportunities for service in vocational 
guidance. It is surely a great service for a 
Kiwanian to counsel with a young person in 
regard to the investment of what is of greate1 
value than dollars, namely, his life. Chair- 
man Robert L. Sumwalt of the Carolinas Dis- 
trict Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement has just reported that as a result 
of his promotional work all the clubs in that 
district are organized for this work. This 
is a fine record and the clubs may anticipate 
accomplishing a most worthwhile service. 


Annual Kiwanis Exhibit 


T EACH International convention we have 
endeavored to have an exhibit of still 
greater value. We are, therefore, hoping that 
clubs and districts will codperate with us so 
that our exhibit at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion will be the most comprehensive and sug- 
gestive of any that we have ever arranged. The 
Auditorium offers almost unlimited facilities 
for an exhibit, and we are sincerely anxious 
to take advantage of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity. All clubs and districts are urged to 
send to International Headquarters marked 
“Exhibit,” material that will be of value for 
such an exhibit. Send as early as possible. 


Attendance at Atlantic City 
N UNUSUALLY large attendance at the 


Atlantic City Convention seems to be as- 
sured by the fact that the number of hotel 
reservations received are greater than those 
prior to any other convention. 

This is an added reason why those who 
have not yet made their hotel reservations 
should give as prompt attention to this mat- 
ter as possible. Hotel reservations with the 
necessary deposit fees of $5.00 each are for- 
warded through the secretary of each club 
to the Convention Office at Atlantic City. 
Refunds will be granted up to midnight, June 
12. The exceptional hotel facilities offered 
by Atlantic City are making it possible this 
year to allocate districts to hotels so that 
all from a given district who send in their 
hotel reservations reasonably early may an- 
ticipate receiving rooms at the hotels to 
which their districts are assigned. Obviously 
those making late reservations will be cared 
for but it may be necessary to assign them 
to other hotels. Another reason for prompt 
reservations is the fact that there is a definite 
date beyond which we cannot expect the 
hotels to hold the rooms made available to us. 

Arrange with your club secretary promptly 
for your hotel reservation. 
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®@ COLORADO-W YOMING 


The evening of January 24 and all day 
January 25 the Board of Trustees and of- 
ficers of the Colorado-Wyoming District met 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver. Inter- 
national Trustee Edmond C. van Diest and 
Field Service Representative Walter Hump- 
ton met with the Executive Committee on the 
24th, at which time various topics were dis- 
cussed and many suggestions for the further- 
ance and extension of Kiwanis work were 
received with the careful thought and atten- 
tion they deserved. 

Seventy-four were in attendance at the 
Board of Trustees’ meeting. The morning 
session was presided over by Past Governor 
Harry D. MacDonald of Colorado Springs, 
who during the course of the meeting pre- 


sented his successor, Governor Carl Ph. 
Schwalb. 

Former District Secretary Charles B. 
Browne and former Treasurer A. M. Mce- 


Clenahan presented their reports and Henry 
Koepcke, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, submitted a carefully prepared budget 
for the year 1930 which was accepted without 
amendment. 

Claude W. Blake of Denver, who for many 
years has been International Trustee van 
Diest’s right hand man in the work of pro- 
moting child welfare, read a most interesting 
paper on the district child welfare program 
which showed much thought and a clear 
understanding of the situation. 

William C. Kinkead of Cheyenne followed 
with an inspiring report on the child welfare 
work in Wyoming. 

A most instructive and comprehensive mes- 
sage from Kiwanis International was read by 
International Trustee van Diest. 

In his well-known happy manner, Wilson 
P. Ard, member of the International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education, read a paper 
on that subject and the session ended with 
an interesting address on “Maintaining In- 
terest” by Harry B. Durham, Chairman of 
the International Committee on Laws and 
Regulations. 

A pleasant interlude in the business of the 
meeting was the luncheon in the banquet hall 
of the hotel. Rev. Lester F. Sage, President 
of the baby club of the district at Canon 
City, represented by no less than six mem- 
bers, presided. Miss Patsy Lee of Denver 
and Kiwanian Alexander C. Grant of Boulder 
entertained the guests with several delightful 
songs and William Kinkead of Cheyenne 
added much to the enjoyment of the oc- 
casion by a talk on “Kiwanis Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

After luncheon the following conferences 
were held simultaneous with the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, over which S. W. 
Hopson presided in the place of C. F. Cullen 


who could not be present: Presidents, Seeley 
K. Tompkins, presiding; secretaries, G. J. 
Rollandet, presiding; district committee 
chairmen, Harry D. MacDonald, presiding. 

Governor Schwalb presided over the after- 
noon In his address he expressed 
the desire that all clubs will “take a more 
vital interest in the objectives as promoted 
in the administrative program, giving them 
primacy among the activities in which they 
engage.” These relate to the under-privileged 
child, citizenship, business standards, agri- 
culture and vocational guidance and _ place- 
ment. He emphasized the need for training 
schools to prepare future Kiwanis leaders 
for the tasks they are to perform and urged 
that an earnest effort be made to increase the 
membership of established clubs, as well as 
to increase the number of clubs in the district 
by building new clubs. 

Lieutenant-Governor Charles H. Woodard 
of Alamosa spoke entertainingly on the sub- 
ject of “Extension.” John F. 
had been chosen to speak on “Membership 
Increase in Established Clubs” and it was 
deeply regretted by all that Jack was pre- 
vented from attending because of illness. 
Walter Humpton, Field Service Representa- 
tive, always ready to help where help is 
wanted, took his place and kept everyone in- 
terested by his splendid talk on Kiwanis ex- 
tension, 

“The Financial Program of Kiwanis Inter- 
national” was the subject of a splendid ad- 
dress by International Trustee van Diest. 
His talk was made even more interesting by 
the use of a chart showing in three graphs 
the increase in service Kiwanis International 
renders to all its clubs and the simultaneous 
decrease of income from new clubs. Every- 
one present was impressed by the facts and 
a motion was carried that the clubs be urged 
by their members to endorse the increase in 
annual membership dues at Atlantic City. 

It was that the annual district 
convention be held at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
during the third week of August, the exact 
dates to be announced later. 

In the evening the Denver club entertained 
all the visiting Kiwanians and their ladies at 
a banquet. James D. Parriott was the eloquent 
chairman of the occasion and Wilson Ard 
acted as toastmaster. 

Past Governor Harry MacDonald was pre- 
sented by Governor Schwalb with a beautiful 
watch charm and, in turn, Past Governor 
MacDonald fastened the governor’s button 
on Governor Schwalb’s lapel. 

A ladies’ orchestra furnished the music and 
vocal selections were rendered by Mrs. A. T. 
Thomson and Mrs. Claude W. Blake of Den- 
ver. Those Kiwanians who have had the 
pleasure of hearing Seeley Tompkins speak 
can realize the enjoyment of those who had 
the privilege of hearing him speak at the 


session. 
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close of the banquet on the subject of 
“Friendship.” 

Kiwanian Parriott with a most touching 
speech presented bouquets to Mrs. van Diest 
and Mrs. Schwalb, and District Secretary 
Rollandet with fitting expression of deep ap- 
preciation of his splendid service gave former 
District Secretary Charles Browne a fine pen 
and pencil. 

The largest and most outstanding inter-club 
meeting ever to convene in the Colorado- 
Wyoming District was held in Fort Collins 
on March 1]. Greeley, Boulder, Loveland, 
Longmont and Fort Collins, Colorado, and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, were represented with 
sizable delegations. District Governor Carl 
Ph. Schwalb and District Secretary G. J. 
Rollandet and their wives were guests of 
honor. 

A wholesome mixture of Kiwanis business 
and good entertainment made it a very pleas- 
ant evening. 


@ LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson, Mississippi, was host at an inter- 
club meeting on March 11 to about 150 Ki- 
wanians. The West’ Monroe, Gulfport, Co- 
lumbus, Brookhaven, Greenville and Green- 
wood clubs were represented. The guest of 
honor was International President Horace W. 
McDavid. 

Officers of the Gulfport and Greenville, 
Mississippi, clubs also had the pleasure of 
meeting informally with President McDavid 
on March 11 and 12, respectively. 


® UTAH-IDAHO 


Utah-Idaho District trustees met at the 
Bannock Hotel in Pocatello, Idaho, on Jan- 
uary 14. International President Horace W. 
McDavid represented Kiwanis International 
and Field Service Representative Ernest 
Lucas was also present. It was while Presi- 
dent McDavid was in attendance at this meet- 
ing that he was taken ill. 

District Governor Marlin J. Sweeley called 
the meeting to order and announced the ap- 
pointment of Ralph B. Smith of Twin Falls 
as district Secretary-Treasurer for 1930. Im- 
mediate Past Governor Ralph O. Porter 
summed up the work of the past year and 
called the trustees’ attention to a number of 
problems confronting them. 

Ernest Lucas, Field Service Representative, 
gave an address concerning the work and 
assistance the new Field Service Department 
at International Headquarters is ready and 
willing at all times to give on behalf of the 
clubs. 

International President’ McDavid gave a 
particularly comprehensive talk regarding the 
increase of fifty cents per member in the 
annual membership dues to Kiwanis Inter- 
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“Sunny Hollow” by Alton P. Coffey of Nashville, Indiana, won the prize of $200 offered by the 
Indiana Kiwanis District for a picture by a native Indiana man or woman now a resident of the 


State of Indiana, twenty-five years of age or younger. 


The award was made during the sixth 


annual session of the Heosier Art Salon held in the picture galleries of Marshall Field and Company. 


national. After his talk a motion favoring 
ihe increase was unanimously carried. 


@®NEW ENGLAND 

The New England District, under the able 
direction of Governor John B. Densmore, is 
making steady progress towards the goal set 
by the administration of 100 clubs in the dis- 
trict by the end of 1930, 

Charters have already been presented to 
three new clubs, namely, Chelsea, Stoneham 
Needham—all in Massachusetts—and 
two more will be presented soon. 

George A. Thompson of the Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, club, who is the General Chairman 
of the Extension Committee for the district, 
is attempting to put into extension work the 
same efficiency that he uses in his business 
and his suggested method is that any club 


and 


desiring to build a new club should select 
ten men to go into the prospective town or 
city and do a real intensive job in a short 
space of time, rather than to let the matter 
drag out over a long period of weeks as has 
so frequently been the case. A “snappy” 
campaign of action brings better results in 
his estimation. 

Charter Night exercises are of necessity 
more or less similar and yet at each of these 
three charter presentations, some speaker has 
sounded an especially fine note of service, 
which, taken together and incorporated in 
the work of the clubs in general, is bound to 
have a very fine effect. One rather outstand- 
ing feature at each of these Charter Nights 
has been the fine spirit shown by the repre- 
sentatives of the Rotary clubs located in those 
same communities. This fellowship is a splen- 
did thing to experience. 

Past Governor Elmer E. Spear in his ad- 
dress at the Stoneham charter presentation 
meeting made the following statement: 


“Kiwanis might be compared to a great river 
—back up on the hills the raindrops feed the 
little streams, which, in turn, eventually find 
their way to the great river. Thus we have 
an accumulation of a constantly increasing 


force that sweeps all before it. Members of 
Kiwanis might be compared to the raindrops, 
which as they are united become a great 
driving force for service. Kiwanis thus be- 
comes the outlet for the busy business man, 
through which he can serve his community 
and his fellow men.” 

Another big factor in the extension work 
in New England is the splendid service which 
International Field Service Representative 
Walter Harmon is doing. He is giving every 
ounce of energy and splendid constructive 
help in developing new territory. The mes- 
sages that he brings from Kiwanis Inter- 
national and personally to the various di- 
visional meetings are of real inspiration to 
those present. 

At the Needham charter presentation, Mr. 
Harmon quoted a few lines that are worth 
repeating: 

“We write our lives where we dwell 

On those who love and know us well, 

Stranger may eheer us from afar, 

But neighbors know us as we are.” 
The high light of his Needham address was 
that Kiwanis is a pioneer organization in 
human relationships. 

Plans for the New England District con- 
vention to be held in Worcester, September 
21-24, inclusive, were given a real impetus 
at a meeting of the Executive Committee and 
committee chairmen, called together by the 
General Chairman, Clifton E. Watson, on 
March 18. This group was most ably assisted 
in its preliminary work by Roscoe Goddard, 
General Secretary of the Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce, whose experience in handling 
conventions of this sort has been of a wide 
nature. The Executive Committee, in addi- 
tion to General Chairman Watson, consisting 
of Governor Densmore, Lieutenant-Governor 
Arthur A. Blair, Chester S. Bavis, W. C. Rad- 
cliffe, Alfred EK. Rankin and Harold J. 
Tunison, had made a preliminary study of 
the convention requirements as regards sub- 
division of work and presented a very careful 
outline of the same. 
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Plans for the International convention at 
Atlantic City are in the very capable hands 
of Ernest F. Tarbox of Boston and there is 
no question but that New England will have 
one of the biggest and liveliest representa- 
tions it has ever had at an International con- 
vention. 


@PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


It is with considerable pride that the Pa- 
cific-Northwest District reports the building 
of three splendid new Kiwanis clubs under 
the direction of International Field Service 
Representative Ernest L. Lucas. These are: 
Snoqualmie, Washington, sponsored by Issa- 
quah Kiwanians; North Central, Seattle, 
Washington, sponsored by Everett Kiwa- 
nians; and Colville, Washington, sponsored 
by Spokane Kiwanians. This brings the 
number of clubs in the Pacific-Northwest up 
to ninety-two. Officers of the new clubs are: 
Snoqualmie, President, Joe W. English; Vice- 
President, R. J. Schusman; District Trustee, 
Elmer A. Anderson, and Secretary George 
R. Borden. North Central, Seattle, President, 
Charles B. Ballard; Vice-President, Dr. D. 
O. Kraabel; District Trustee, W. Forrest 
Goodfellow, and Secretary W. Frank Bush. 
Colville, President, Hugh Waddell; Vice- 
President, Louis G. Kellar; District Trustee, 
W. Lon Johnson, and Secretary, C. C. Casey. 

An interesting district event on March 20 
was the chartering of the Burns, Oregon, 
Kiwanis club by District Governor Charles F. 
Walker. A special train took the members 
of the Ontario club to the meeting. A siz- 
able delegation drove over from Bend. On- 
tario and Bend were joint sponsors of this 
club in a city which stands on the last of 
the old frontier, but is rapidly changing from 
a sheep town to a thriving manufacturing 
city. President Charles W. Ellis received on 
behalf of his fellow Kiwanians, United States 
and Canadian Flags from Ontario and Port- 
land, and a gong from Bend members. 

Excitement in the divisional Attendance 
Contest continues apace with a district av- 
erage of 77.76 per cent and Division III lead- 
ing with 81.92 per cent. Runners-up are Di- 
vision V with 81.68 per cent and Division 
VII with 81.14 per cent. Interest in this and 
the International contest has resulted in a 
number of 100 per cent meetings in March, 
with Elma, as usual, leading the way with 
100 per cent for all of February. 

A rather spectacular inter-club meeting 
was held on March 29 at Longview, Wash- 
ington, when the Kiwanians of the Model 
City invited neighboring clubs to participate 
in the Longview-Columbia River Bridge open- 
ing. Over 400 sat down to luncheon in the 
R. A. Long High School. State Governor 
Roland Hartley of Washington and Kiwanis 
Governor Charles F. Walker were the speak- 
ers. The event was arranged by Longview's 
peppy inter-club chairman, Dr. R. S. Howell. 
President Henry H. Martin wielded the gavel 
in scholarly fashion. 

Official visits have been made by lieuten- 
ant-governors as follows: Francis W. Mans- 
field at Ballard, Everett, Renton; Fred M. 
Bond at Chehalis, Ilwaco-Long Beach, Mon- 
tesano; William J. Costello at Cle Elum, 
Ellensburg, Kennewick, Pasco, Wenatchee; 
John A. Buchanan at Camas, Gresham, Kelso, 
Longview, Montavilla (Portland), Peninsula 
(Portland), Portland, St. Helens, Vancouver, 
Washington; Earl A. Nott at Dallas. 

The District Efficiency Contest Committee, 
through J. B. Kirk, Chairman, has announced 
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the winners for 1929—Gold Division, Port- 
land, Oregon; Silver Division, Astoria, Ore- 
gon; Blue Division, Elma, Washington; 
White Division, Auburn, Washington. 

“On-to-Atlantic City” Chairman George G. 
Altnow of Seattle has announced an official 
itinerary on the Great Northern Railway 
“Empire Builder” leaving simultaneously at 
6:00 P. M., June 25, from both Seattle and 
Portland, the two sections joining at Spokane 
and arriving in the convention city on Sunday 
afternoon, June 29. Salem, Oregon, Kiwa- 
nians were the first in the district to secure 
accommodations in the official district head- 
quarters, Hotel Traymore. 

The district is enthusiastic over the forth- 
coming visit of International President 
Horace W. McDavid. His schedule at the 
present writing is: May 5, Inter-club meeting, 
Portland; May 6, Division III Conference, 
Tacoma; May 7, Division IL Conference, 
Bremerton; May 8, Division I Conference 
and Harding Memorial visit, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia; May 10, Division V Confer- 
ence, Spokane. 


@® ALABAMA 


Alabama District Kiwanians were paid 
two visits by International President Horace 
W. McDavid during the month of March. 
The first was an informal visit when Presi- 
dent McDavid stopped at Birmingham for a 
short time and was entertained by the various 
clubs in that vicinity. The second visit was 
on March 10 when an official visit was made 
to the district, Montgomery acting as host 
on that occasion. 

The proposed visit of President McDavid 
had been given much publicity by the Mont- 
gomery club and the office of the district 
secretary. As a result, sixteen clubs were rep- 
resented at the banquet given in his honor, 
and some of the representations were quite 
large. District Governor David H. Edington, 
Lieutenant-Governors LeRoy Holt, John K. 
Watkins, John W. Abercrombie and Hiram J. 
Brogden and District Secretary Herbert [. 
Collins, were present at the meeting. The 
old reliable and hard-working chairman of 
the International and district Committees on 
Agriculture, Dr. M. F. Jackson, was also on 
hand, 

Dr. John W. Abercrombie, who in addition 
to being Lieutenant-Governor is President of 
the Montgomery club, presided in his cus- 
tomary pleasing manner. The dining-room of 
the Jefferson Davis Hotel was filled to capac- 
ity. The features of the banquet were inspir- 
ing and excellent addresses by President 
McDavid and Governor Edington, an amus- 
ing, unique and interesting skit put on by 
the Has-Been Club composed of the Past 
Presidents of the Montgomery club and the 
excellent singing of the Mobile Kiwanis Glee 
Club. The planning and putting over of the 
very entertaining program must necessarily 
have required much time and thought on the 
part of the host club. 

All clubs in the district seem to be well 
organized toward making this a very success- 
ful year for the Alabama District. The dis- 
trict committee chairmen are active in ad- 
vancing the work represented by the com- 
mittees which they head and all lieutenant- 
governors have shown real enthusiasm in the 
performance of the duties of their very im- 
portant offices. 

The Demopolis club which has the smallest 
membership in the state had probably the 


largest agricultural inter-club meeting during 
March which has been held in the district 
this year. The meeting was held in a rural 
district about eight miles from Demopolis. 
Outstanding speakers and a very interesting 
and instructive program were provided. Prac- 
tically every member of the Demopolis club, 
Governor Edington, Secretary Collins and 
Kiwanians from the Tuscaloosa, Selma and 
Mobile clubs were in attendance. 


@ WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown, West Virginia, and Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, held an interesting inter- 
club meeting on March 26 in Morgantown. 
In addition there were seventeen other visitors 
although the day was one of the worst ex- 
perienced this year and Uniontown Kiwanians 
travelled twenty-eight miles to make the trip. 
An excellent short talk on “Life” was given 
by Dr. William Hindman, a member of the 
Uniontown club. 

District Governor W. H. S. White upon 
his return from a recent trip to Atlantic City 
reported that Chalfonte-Haddon Hall will be 
headquarters for the West Virginia District 
during the International convention in June. 
A representation of 600 from West Virginia 
is expected to be in attendance at the con- 
vention. 

District Secretary Charles B. Daum re- 
ports that thirty-two new Kiwanians have 
been added to the various clubs of the dis- 
trict during January and February. 


@® MICHIGAN 


A valuable and beautiful trophy in the 
form of a cup has been announced by District 
Governor William Chapman. The club in 
the Michigan District which ranks highest 
in efficiency during 1930 will be awarded this 
trophy, which will become the permanent 
property of the club which wins it three years 
in succession. 

The club in Division III which has the 
highest efficiency record will be awarded a 
silver trophy by Lieutenant-Governor John 
R. Merrifield, Sault Ste. Marie. The name of 
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the club winning the cup each year will be 
engraved on it and, as in the case of the cup 
offered by Governor Chapman, it will be- 
come the permanent property of the club 
which wins it three successive years. Both 
cups will be awarded for the first time at 
the Michigan District Convention in Jackson 
this fall. 

Plans for the itinerary of the Michigan 
delegation to the International convention at 
Atlantic City have been completed by Ki- 
wanian Lou Lorenz. The delegation will leave 
on June 28 and make stops at Harpers Ferry, 
Gettysburg and Philadelphia before arriving 
at Atlantic City. On the return trip, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the historical surrounding 
towns will be visited. 


@ CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


District Governor Charles E. Millikan has 
completed his official visits to the twelve 
divisions of the California-Nevada District 
and in addition has made many unofficial 
visits to clubs throughout the. district, and 
reports that he is tremendously pleased with 
the splendid spirit of friendliness, codperation 
and good will evident on every hand. 

Visits to some of the divisions were the 
occasion for divisional meetings with the 
ladies in attendance, large inter-club gather- 
ings of from four to five hundred, while others 
were stag affairs with the attendance between 
two and three hundred. In a great many of 
his addresses before divisions, Governor Milli- 
kan stressed the objective of citizenship and 
his clear, concise remarks left a profound 
impression upon his listeners. 

At several of the division meetings and at 
other district affairs the “Three Musketeers” 
of the San Francisco club entertained with 
their harmony and delightful songs. They 
were well received at every function and 
added materially to the programs. 

Again this year the clubs of the district 
have shown whole-hearted interest in the 
International Attendance Contest, and this 
was further evidenced when it was noted that 
thirty-seven clubs reported 100 per cent 
attendance for the first week of the “B” 

















Montreal, Quebec, Kiwanians celebrated the formal opening of the new Griffintown Clubhouse in 


ful t 





Montreal, realizing the 


of a campaign sponsored by the club in which $125,000 


was secured to create a fund for the erection of a much needed clubhouse for extensive social 
service work to be done for deserving under-privileged folks of all creeds and nattonalities. 
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period. It is also of interest that so far this 
year the district average has exceeded the 
very high marks made last year, month by 
month, and the final figures promise to be 
the highest yet attained, 

Chairman Robert T. Radford of the dis- 
trict Committee on Efficiency Contest an- 
nounced the following clubs as winners in 
this contest in the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict: Gold Division, Oakland, with honorable 
mention to Los Angeles; Silver Division, 
Riverside, with honorable mention to Long 
Beach and Pasadena; Blue Division, North 
Hollywood, with honorable mention to 
Modesto and Eagle Rock; and White Di- 
vision, Barstow, with honorable mention to 
Benicia and Inglewood. These clubs are to 
be congratulated, as is Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas P. Logan and Division X on the 
splendid record of having every club submit 
an efficiency report for the year 1929, 

The International convention at Atlantic 
City is now claiming the attention of all 
clubs and a special descriptive folder, con- 
taining the itinerary of the special train 
from this district and other detailed in- 
formation, has been placed in the hands of 
every Kiwanian. This year’s trip promises 
to be Delegates and visitors 
from the northern section of the district will 
leave San Francisco the evening of June 23, 


exceptional. 


arriving at Barstow in time for luncheon 
with the members of the Barstow club the 
next noon. The southern delegation will 
leave Los Angeles on the morning of June 
24 and after a short stopover at San Ber- 
nardino, will arrive at Barstow, where the 
two sections of the special train will be com- 
bined. The next day the delegation will ar- 
rive at Albuquerque, where they will enjoy 
a short visit with the members of that club, 
then continuing to Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
for a three-hour stopover. The party will 
visit one of the oldest Indian villages, esti- 
mated to be over 800 years old. The next day, 
June 26, arrival at Kansas City at 5 P. M. 
will allow for a get-together dinner with the 
members of the Kansas City club and their 
ladies, which will be held at the Kansas City 
Athletic Club. The special will leave Kansas 
City at 9:50 P. M. that evening and the fol- 
lowing day Kiwanians will be the guests of 





the Dayton, Ohio, club for a two-hour sight- 
seeing trip through their city, including visits 
to some of their large industrial plants. 
Saturday, June 28, the delegation will spend 
the entire day in Washington, D. C. sight- 
seeing and visiting the many points of in- 
terest. Arrival in Atlantic City is scheduled 
for early Sunday and will allow all to register, 
claim their hotel reservations and partake of 
the many attractions awaiting them on the 
shores of the Atlantic, following which, Ki- 
wanians from the shores of the Pacific an- 
ticipate being able to renew many old and 
make many new friendships, learn much 
about Kiwanis and return to their homes with 
added knowledge and inspiration to continue 
in the service of Kiwanis. 


@® TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


Past International President O. Samuel 
Cummings and Lieutenant-Governor G. Curtis 
Clark were the honored guests at a big inter- 
club meeting held in Harlingen, Texas, in 
March. Over 200 Kiwanians were present. 
Brownsville, San Benito, Mercedes, Weslaco, 
Pharr, Edinburg, Raymondville and Har- 
lingen Kiwanis clubs were represented. Each 
club furnished one number on the program 
which was enjoyed by all. 


@ WESTERN CANADA 


There is every indication that Kiwanis is 
functioning in Western Canada at the present 
time more efficiently and with a greater de- 
gree of spontaneity than at any time in its 
history. Following the enthusiastic district 
Board of Trustees’ meeting in January at 
Moose Jaw, the various club officers are put- 
ting across a more intensive campaign for 
the furtherance of Kiwanis Objectives than 
has been evidenced for some time. 

At this January meeting, it was unani- 
mously decided that every effort should be 
made to have every club represented in the 
1930 Efficiency Contest; to sponsor at least 
nine new clubs in Western Canada; to in- 
crease the membership of every club by at 
least fifteen per cent; to more thoroughly 
carry on the work for under-privileged chil- 
dren and to make a decided increase in at- 





Youthful biographers of the life of George Washington and some of the members of the Bisbee, 
Arizona, Kiwanis club. The club conducted an essay-writing contest on the life of Washington in 





the school 
their essays. 


s of Bishee and the prize winners were asked to attend a meeting of the club and read 
A steel engraved picture of George Washington (a new one dollar bill) was presented 


te each of the winners. 
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tendance. This program of objectives is being 
intensively carried out by practically every 
club in Western Canada. The average at- 
tendance for January was eight per cent 
better than the average last year and for 
February was three per cent higher than for 
January. 

The beginning of a monthly district bulletin 
called the “Western Canada Kiwanian”’ is 
receiving many favorable comments from the 
various clubs and is already more than ful- 
filling its anticipated purpose. In an early 
issue it published the names of all one hun- 
dred percenters for 1929 and a special honor 
roll of those who have not missed a meeting 
for a number of years. The club objectives 
for 1930 are being published and are attract- 
ing a great deal of interest. 

In connection with the efficiency reports 
for 1929, the chairman of the district com- 
mittee, John A. King of Medicine Hat, re- 
ports that eleven of the nineteen clubs in 
Western Canada presented an efficiency re- 
port and he passed very favorable comments 
upon all the reports rendered. The winners 
of the district contest are as follows: Gold 
Division, Winnipeg; Silver Division, Calgary; 
Blue Division, Port Arthur-Fort William; 
White Division, Portage la Prairie. Already 
committees in each club have been appointed 
to keep the records and other data required 
for the year 1930 so that every club in West- 
ern Canada will present a report next year. 

Inter-club meetings have been held between 
Fort Francis and Port Arthur-Fort William; 
Lethbridge and Calgary; and St. Boniface 
and Winnipeg. 

Arrangements are being made by Past 
Governor R. W. Moore of Saskatoon to have 
every club in Western Canada represented at 
the International convention at Atlantic City 
and alreddy a speaker has been secured for 
the all-Canadian dinner in the person of 
Premier Anderson of Saskatchewan. At this 
district dinner the Western Canada clubs will 
be hosts to the delegates from eastern Canada 
and it is anticipated that every city and 
larger town in Canada will be represented. 
The western delegation will probably go to 
Atlantic City by train, taking an all-Canadian 
route as far as Niagara Falls. 

The arrangements for the district conven- 
tion in the twin cities of Port Arthur-Fort 
William on August 26-27 are also well under 
way. George H. Burke of Fort William who 
is the convention chairman, promises that it 
will be one of the best in point of attend- 
ance and program of any yet held in West- 
ern Canada. 

@® NEW YORK 

Divisional conferences in the New York 
District are fast becoming a very important 
feature. 

On March 14 the conference of Division I 
was held at White Plains under the chair- 
manship of Lieutenant-Governor Charles H. 
Cheney. There were more than 200 in at- 
tendance and the subjects discussed were 
not only given in a most interesting manner, 
but resulted in considerable discussion on 
the part of those attending. 

A. conference of Division II was held in 
Poughkeepsie on April 1 under the leadership 
of Lieutenant-Governor William L. Burnett; 
Division III at Syracuse on April 5, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Edward L. Saisselin, presiding; 
Division IV at Endicott on April 15, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Frank C. Huntington, chair- 
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man; Division V at Buffalo on April 16, 
Lieutenant-Governor John W. Glenn, officiat- 
ing. 

An added attraction of the conference of 
Division III was the first of a state-wide 
Bowling Tournament sponsored by the Syra- 
cuse club between many clubs in the district. 
Local matches were held for selecting the 
two best five-men teams to compete in the 
contest. Dr. S. Howard Delaney, Secretary 
of the Syracuse club presented a beautiful 
trophy for the club winning the most number 
of pins. 

Governor Christian P. Segard and Secre- 
tary Robert C. Hyde attended each divisional 
conference and gave their codperation to the 
success of the meetings. 

Paul Magly, Chairman of the district On- 
to-Atlantic City Committee, is making great 
plans for the district’s delegation. New York 
delegates have been assigned to the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel where, from present indications, 
the district will be represented by more than 
700 Kiwanians and ladies. 

The lieutenant-governors are all very much 
on the job, making visits to clubs in their 
divisions, urging attendance at Atlantic City 
and greater interest in Kiwanis Objectives. 

District Governor Segard has made several 
visits to inter-club and night meetings. To 
date he has addressed the clubs at Water- 
town, Oswego, Auburn and Schenectady. 

The Buffalo club sponsored a joint meeting 
of all western New York Kiwanis clubs, held 
at the Hotel Statler, with Kiwanian Roe 
Fulkerson as the speaker and guest of honor. 
Over 175 visiting Kiwanians and their wives 
attended the meeting. 


®OHIO 


Many fine inter-club meetings, marked by 
unusually good attendance of clubs and mem- 
bers have been featuring the Ohio District 
activities of early spring and as a result the 
district is functioning with a concerted effort 
toward the Objectives of Kiwanis. 

One of the best attended and most en- 
thusiastic of the inter-club meetings took 
place in Columbus, April 2, when the North- 
ern Columbus club was host to the North- 
west Columbus, Linden, Delaware and Circle- 
ville clubs. Nearly 300 Kiwanians were 
present for this event. They heard Past 
Governor Howard S. Smith of Dayton, deliver 
an excellent address on “The Part of Kiwanis 
in Developing Aviation.” This meeting was 
marked by the attendance of quite a number 
of district officers, among whom were District 
Secretary Pete Land, Akron, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors Fred R. White, Columbus, W. A. 
Axby, Harrison, and Wilson W. Galloway, 
Xenia, Dan D. Miller, Cincinnati, Chairman 
of the district Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child and E. W. Harrington, Columbus, 
Chairman of the district Committee on Good 
Will and Grievances. 

Other inter-club meetings held during the 
last month have been at Cambridge, Ada, 
Port Clinton, Cleveland and Springfield. Gov- 
ernor O’Donnell attended these meetings as 
did the lieutenant-governors of the divisions 
included. 

Under-privileged child work has been re- 
ceiving close attention in Ohio during the 
last few weeks, following special efforts on 
the part of the district committee headed by 
Dan D. Miller, former Lieutenant-Governor. 
Letters were sent by the committee to all 
club chairmen of Committees on Under- 














Scene at the fourth annual auto show of the Malden, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club. 


Privileged Child. The committees were 
urged to get busy in their clubs and localities 
and to confer with agencies in touch with 
such children, as a means of getting some 
constructive work done in helping children 
fit themselves for the battles of life. Club 
chairmen were urged to write to Chairman 
Miller and present their problems. 

The Dayton club is making great prepara- 
tion to entertain International President 
Horace W. McDavid some time in May. At 
that time the Dayton members plan to hold 
a great inter-club meeting that will take in 
central and western Ohio and eastern Indiana. 
Past Governor Howard S. Smith of Dayton 
is in charge of the arrangements for the 
meeting and will preside. 

Many of the Atlantic City Convention 
visitors from Ohio are planning to take the 
special trip to Europe being arranged by 
Secretary Land. 

A collection of official band songs of Ohio 
colleges is being made, under the direction 
of the district Committee on Publicity, by 
Ohio clubs in college towns and cities of the 
state. This music is being placed at the 
disposal of the Ohio penitentiary band in 
Columbus and will be played in a special 
radio program over station WAIU soon. The 
penitentiary band is a crack musical outfit 
and plays every day at noon over the station 
and on one night a week in a special program. 
Each club getting the music of its college 
will get special mention over the air every 
time the medley is played, which is believed 
will give some favorable publicity to the 
clubs doing the work, as well as to the various 
colleges. The date of the special broadcast 
will be sent to all clubs so that arrangements 
can be made to listen in, it has been an- 
nounced by James E. Grube, Chairman of 
the district Committee on Publicity. 


@PENNSYLVANIA 


Two new clubs have been built in western 
Pennsylvania since the first of this year. The 
club at Pitcairn, sponsored by Wilkinsburg, 
received its charter on April 24 and Canons- 
burg, sponsored by the Washington club, on 
May 1. 

District Governor Charles Donley an- 
nounced that surveys are being made of two 
additional towns with the view to establish- 
ing Kiwanis clubs there. Both these prospec- 


Approximately 
$1,000 is raised each year, by holding an auto show, to carry on charitable activities, especially on 
behalf of the under-privileged child. 


tive clubs are also located in western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Club growth in the Pennsylvania District 
is indicative of the early start taken by the 
administration toward Kiwanis extension in 
the district, which already boasts of 6,883 
members. 

Three hundred Kiwanians of the West Cen- 
tral Division met in a spring divisional con- 
ference on April 3 at Blairsville. District 
Governor Donley and Lieutenant-Governor 
James A. Logan took active charge of the 
general session. An appeal was made to all 
the twelve clubs in the division to seek in- 
crease in membership only through accepting 
those men who are typically Kiwanians in 
their humanitarian and _ civic outlook. 
“Quality membership should be the goal of 
every Pennsylvania club,” Governor Donley 
said. Blairsville Kiwanians were hosts at a 
banquet in the evening. 


@® CAROLINAS 


Under the guidance of Governor Allison W. 
Honeycutt the Carolinas District got off to a 
good start for 1930. 

The lieutenant-governors have all had their 
divisional conferences and reports show that 
they have visited about fifty per cent of the 
clubs. Assurances have been given that all 
visitations will be completed by the time the 
Atlantic City Convention convenes in June. 
Governor Honeycutt attended all the di- 
visional conferences and has visited many 
clubs also. 

The On-to-Atlantic City Committee has 
completed all arrangements for a_ special 
train to and from Atlantic City, and indica- 
tions are that the Carolinas will send the 
largest delegation they have ever sent to an 
International convention. Many clubs have 
elected their delegates and made their hotel 
reservations, 

District committees have been particularly 
active since the first of the year and from 
reports already received, 1930 is going to be 
the best year in the history of the district so 
far as committee functioning is concerned. 

Every club in the district had filed its 
February report by the 15th of March and 
the majority of clubs have paid their district 
dues. 

More than seventy-five Kiwanians repre- 
senting twenty-one towns and cities in North 

















Plainfield, New Jersey, Kiwanians secured the coéperation of other service organizations and the 





Chamber of Commerce in having a shabby old road sign removed and combination signs 

erected on the Lincoln Highway on beth approaches to the city. The signs are most attractive, 

with proper color for each of the emblems, and are to be properly landscaped as well as electric 
lighted until midnight each day. 


Carolina were the guests of the Raleigh club 
at an inter-club meeting held on March 21. 

The meeting was in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education of the Raleigh 
club, headed by Allen J. Barwick. The inter- 
club feature of the program was arranged 
by the Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
under the chairmanship of Roy O. Caveness. 
A feature of the program was the reading of 
the report of the Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation on its projected activities for the 
current year. 

Among special guests were Lieutenant- 
Governors Ralph C. Deal, Greenville, North 
Carolina; Milford W. Haynes, Tarboro, 
North Carolina; and John S, McDonald, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Milford Haynes as 
Chairman of the On-to-Atlantic City Com- 
mittee for the district urged upon the Ki- 
wanians the necessity of making early reser- 
vations. Other special guests introduced 
were chairmen and members of various dis- 
trict Committees, 

“Kiwanis clubs of the Carolinas District,” 
said Governor Honeycutt, “are civic dynamos 
which are developing a current of prosperity 
to help bring sections of the two states out 
of the present condition of economic de- 
pression. Strong civic organizations are 
needed now more than in more prosperous 
times to bolster the courage of business and 
professional men and to engage in unselfish 
work for the upbuilding of their commun- 
ities.” 

The clubs sending representatives to the 
meeting, some of which are located more 
than 200 miles from Raleigh, were Hender- 
son, Roanoke Rapids, Rocky Mount, Tarboro, 
Greenville, Goldsboro, Durham, Aberdeen, 
Burlington, Chapel Hill, Wilson, Graham, 
Greensboro, North Wilkesboro, Shelby, Salis- 
bury, Lenoir, Elizabeth City, Smithfield, 
Mebane and Louisburg. These clubs sent 
from one to ten representatives each. 


@CAPITAL 


Clubs throughout the Capital District have 
made a feature of their support of the bill 
introduced in Congress by Representative 
Lewis C, Cramton of Michigan, providing for 
the acquisition by the Federal Government 
of Jamestown Island, Yorktown and a part 
of the City of Williamsburg for preserva- 
tion as a national park. 

Lieutenant-Governor David Nelson Sutton 


of Division IV made an official visit to the 
Hampton club on February 27 and was the 
speaker for the seventh anniversary of the 
Ashland club on March 24. Immediate Past 
Governor Harry G. Kimball was also a guest 
of the Ashland Kiwanians. 

Lieutenant-Governor Sam S. Stephens of 
Martinsville paid an official visit to the 
Bassett club. 

Richmond, Virginia, Kiwanians celebrated 
their twelfth anniversary with all past presi- 
dents in attendance and heard Governor Jesse 
H. Binford, who is also a past president of 
the club. Governor Binford described the 
Capital District activities, emphasizing the 
clinics for crippled children, summer camps 
and student loan funds, as well as present- 
ing a comprehensive plan for the national 
park area. 


@FLORIDA 


Division I of the Florida District of which 
John W. Davis of St. Petersburg is lieutenant- 
governor, held a most successful conference 
on March 6 in St. Petersburg. Presidents, 
secretaries and district trustees were present 
from Tampa, Clearwater, Largo, St. Peters- 
burg, Palmetto and Bradenton. Representa- 
tives from Sarasota and Plant City were un- 
able to be present as both of them had move- 
ments of a civic nature at home in which 
they were much interested. 

Lieutenant-Governor Davis had assigned 
some six weeks in advance, various topics to 
the officers attending the conference which 
enabled them to prepare their material. The 
results were very gratifying. 

International President Horace W. Mc- 
David and International Trustee Walter R. 
Weiser of Daytona Beach who were in attend- 
ance at the conference were the honored 
guests at the evening banquet. President 
McDavid gave the principal address of the 
evening and short talks were given by Inter- 
national Trustee Weiser and Mayor Arthur R. 
Thompson of St. Petersburg. Several delight- 
ful musical selections added to the pleasure 
of the evening which closed an_ interesting 
and instructive day. 

The inter-club meeting at West Palm Beach 
on March 5 was also attended by President 
McDavid. In attendance were 360, including 
a large number of visiting Kiwanians from 
all parts of the United States who were in 
Florida on vacations. Fifteen Kiwanis dis- 
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stricts were represented and representatives 
from the following Florida clubs were pres- 
ent: Fort Pierce, Delray, Fort Lauderdale, 
Hollywood, Miami, Coral Gables, Melbourne, 
and St. Augustine. 

Division IV, of which L. Grady Burton is 
Lieutenant-Governor held a splendid con- 
ference at Wauchula on March 25. Inter- 
national Trustee Walter R. Weiser and Dis- 
trict Governor C. Harold Hippler headed the 
list of Kiwanis officials attending. Past Gov- 
ernor George I. Hiller, Lakeland, former Dis- 
trict Secretary John R. Wright, Lakeland, 
and A. E. Willard of the Galt, Ontario, club 
were also honored guests. The program was 
in charge of Kiwanian R. O. Evans of 
Wauchula. 


@INDIANA 


A meeting of Division III of the Indiana 
District, comprising the Attica, Crawfords- 
ville, Frankfort, Kokomo, Lafayette, Lebanon, 
Noblesville and Tipton clubs was held at 
Crawfordsville, on March 13. At 4:00 P. M. 
a business session was called to order by 
Lieutenant-Governor Benjamin C. Evans 
with Governor John J. Early, Secretary L. E 
Garriott, Past Governor Austin E. Kress, 
Lieutenant-Governors Milton Brown, Edward 
B. Williams and Deane E. Walker, Chairmen 
F. G. Wood, Luther M. Feeger, and J. E. 
Fischer of the district committees on Ef- 
ficiency Contest, Inter-Club Relations and 
Publicity, respectively, and the officers of all 
clubs of the division and many others in at- 
tendance. 

Lieutenant-Governor Evans after his _re- 
marks turned the meeting over to Governor 
Early, who immediately opened a discussion 
of the many problems of the district. 

The short talks by J. E Fischer on “The 
Practical Side of Publicity in Your Own 
Club,” F. G. Wood on “The Efficiency of the 
Indiana District,” and L. M. Feeger on “‘Inter- 
Club Relations Week” (the second week in 
May), were all well received. 

Governor Early, in closing the meeting, 
stressed the financial condition of Kiwanis 
International, the Atlantic City Convention 
and the functioning of all district chairmen. 

At 7:00 P. M. a banquet was held with 
Lieutenant-Governor Evans presiding. George 
L.. Mackintosh gave the invocation which was 
followed by several musical numbers, intro- 
duction of guests, including the Presidents 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary and 
Service Clubs, Past Governor T. A. Coleman, 
Past Governor Kress, lieutenant-governors, 
committee chairmen and others. After re- 
marks by. the numerous guests, Lieutenant- 
Governor Evans presented Tipton with a 
beautiful American Flag as the attendance 
prize, their average being 91.3 per cent. 

Lieutenant-Governor Evans then presented 
Governor Early, who gave a very interesting 
ten-minute talk on the Efficiency of Kiwanis 
in Indiana. Following Governor Early’s ad- 
dress, the meeting was honored with a few 
remarks by Forest A. Harness, State Com- 
mander of the American Legion, who intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, Major Nor- 
man A. Imrie, Head of the Public Speaking 
Department at Culver Military Academy and 
veteran of the World War. His subject was 
“An Adventure in International Fraternities.” 

Division V, composed of the Bloomington, 
Columbus, Franklin, Greencastle, Indianap- 
olis and Terre Haute clubs held a meeting at 
Greencastle on March 19. The afternoon 
business session was in charge of Lieutenant- 
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Governor Milton Brown. This session was 
honored by the presence of Past Governor 
and International Trustee Carl E. Endicott, 
Past Governor Austin E. Kress and Imme- 
diate Past Governor J. Raymond Schutz. 

After remarks from the above mentioned, 
Lieutenant-Governor Brown called upon Gov- 
ernor Early who spoke on club leadership, 
the efficiency reports and the efficiency of the 
present administration of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and the Indiana District. 

All present were pleased to hear from 
Chairmen Fischer, Feeger, and Wood of the 
Committees on Publicity, Inter-Club Relations 
and Efficiency Contest, respectively. 

Following a general discussion, the meeting 
adjourned and retired to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church where all were entertained 
with an organ recital until 6:45 when dinner 
was served. 

President Glenn Lyon of Greencastle pre- 
sided at the dinner. The invocation by Rev. 
B. F. Brunner was followed by special music 
by William Blanchard’s Gold Medal Or- 


chestra and after a few songs by all, Presi- 





dent Lyon introduced Lieutenant-Governor 
Brown as toastmaster of the evening. He 
immediately produced the DePauw Uni- 
versity’s choir of boys and girls, who rendered 
a number of beautiful selections which were 
greatly appreciated. 

The Kiwanians were then welcomed by 
Mayor and Kiwanian William L. Denman, W. 
L. Hughes, President of the Greencastle 
Rotary club and Harry Allan, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Past Governors 
Burton D. Myers, Austin E. Kress and Inter- 
national Trustee Carl E. Endicott responded. 

Short talks were then made by President 
Oxnam of DePauw University, Governor 
Early, who brought greetings from the Dis- 
trict and Lieutenant-Governor Benjamin C. 
Evans, who then brought from 
Division III. 

Stunts by the several clubs resulted in the 
prize going to the Terre Haute club, and, by 
the way, Terre Haute chartered a special car 
to attend this conference. 

The principal speaker of the evening, Im- 
mediate Past Governor J. Raymond Schutz, 


greetings 


Better Farming Train 
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Chairman of the International Committee and 
also the Indiana District Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards gave an unusual address on 
“Business Standards.” Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Schutz is to be highly complimented 
upon his remarks and the effort and work he 
is doing as Chairman of these committees. 


@® MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


An “international meeting” was held by 
the Kiwanis Club of International Falls, Min- 
nesota, last March. There were twelve mem- 
bers of the Port Arthur-Fort William, On- 
tario, club present and a number of the Fort 
Francis, Ontario, club members. Governor 
D. R. Harrison of the Western Canada Dis- 
trict gave a very interesting talk on club 
activities throughout Western Canada. 

At 6:00 P. M. that evening the Fort Francis 
club held their regular weekly meeting and 
had as their guests a number of Kiwanians 
from the Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, 
and International Falls, Minnesota, clubs. 

Two meetings in six hours in two different 
countries seems like a record. 


Sponsored by Concord, New Hampshire, Kiwanians 


By Carveton R. MEtTcaLr 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of Concord 


HE Kiwanis Club of Concord, New 

Hampshire, sponsored the Boston and 
Maine Railroad-State of New Hampshire 
Better Farming Train, which made a com- 
prehensive tour of the state last fall. 
The train, said to be the best equipped 
one of its kind, consisted of seven cars 
specially built for this purpose by the 
railroad. It carried exhibits of prize 
sheep, cattle and poultry, as well as fruits 
and vegetables, and was designed to teach 
the farmers of New Hampshire how they 
could make more money on their farms. 
The exhibits were chosen by Andrew 
L. Felker, State 
Commissioner of [| 
Agriculture, who is 
a member of the | 
Concord club and | 
who accompanied | 
the train on its trav- | 
els. Commissioner 
Felker supervised 
the corps of lec- 
turers furnished by 
the Agricultural De- 
partment of the 
University of New 
Hampshire who 
talked to the farm- 
ers at each stopping 
place and answered 


their numerous 





was visited in all by about 25,000 people. 
Agents traveled through New Hamp- 
shire for more than a month inspecting 


the herds and flocks to obtain the highest * 


and finest types of each breed. These 
animals were housed in new cars specially 
constructed, and each one had a stall, an 
attendant, special feed, were looked after 
by a veterinary doctor, and were insured 
for sums ranging as high as $5,000. 

In 1928 at the suggestion of the Con- 
cord club, the New Hampshire Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Boston and 
Maine Railroad sent a similar train with 





exhibits and instructions in better dairy- 
ing. At that time only about 50 per cent 
of the New Hampshire farmers were us- 
ing pure bred stock and the average cow 
gave only about 4,000 pounds of milk per 
year. On the 1928 train there were a 
dozen cows which produced nearly three 
times the state average. This train was 
highly successful and many dairy farm- 
ers were led to decide that it was cheaper 
to keep two good cows than six poor ones. 

The Better Farming Train of 1929 was 
given a royal send-off by the Concord Ki- 
wanis club at a luncheon. One hundred 

thirty-eight citizens 
| were present. Carle- 
ton R. Metcalf, 
President for 1929, 
presided and among 
the especially  in- 
vited guests were 
Governor Tobey of 
New Hampshire, 
United States 
Senator George H. 


Moses, Robert W. 
Brown, Mayor of 
Concord, President 


Edward M. Lewis 
of New Hampshire 
University, George 
M. Putnam of the 
U. S. Farm Bureau, 








questions. During S| Vice-Presidents N. 

the week the train | W. Hawkes and T. 

madeé_ seventeen | Frank Joyce of the 

stops at strategic — —— - -— ~ Boston and Maine 
es ee ae Some Concord Kiwanians on board the flat car which permitted the exhibition of live stock in the . 

towns and cities and Railroad. 





open air. 
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@ 1929 Biggest Year 
for Algona, lowa 


The year 1929 was one of the busiest in the 
history of the Kiwanis Club of Algona, lowa. 
The big activity of the year was the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration of the founding of Al- 
gona. A three-day celebration was held and 
eight members of the Board of Managers of 
the celebration were Kiwanians. Members 
of the club besides those on the Board 
headed and worked on committees. In the 
parade that was given the club was repre- 
sented by a float. 

Other activities of the club were: Spon- 
sored a Boy Scout troop and assisted in 
organizing the county and district work; ap- 
propriated $30 to the Algona school nurse 
to be used to buy clothing for needy children; 
furnished a three-months’ milk supply for 
several needy families; at Christmas time 
used a birthday fund of $25 in filling baskets 
for unfortunate Algonians; secured an old 
log cabin built more than sixty years ago 
and moved it from its location to a site in 
the Ambrose A. Call State Park as an his- 
torical monument; members gave their serv- 
ices to the Kossuth County Fair Association 
in helping put over the 1929 Fair and Fourth 
of July celebration. 


@® New Albany, Mississippi, 
Celebrates First Anniversary 

‘Le Kiwanis Club of New Albany, Mis- 
sissippi, recently celebrated its first anniver- 
sary. Phil D. Armor acted as toastmaster 
and Lieutenant-Governor Harry R. Redwood 
brought the principal message of the evening 
on “The Progress and Future of Kiwanis.” 

Two Kiwanians from Tupelo, Mississippi, 
were present and also the President of the 
New Albany Rotary club. 

It was a very lively meeting with just the 
right mixture of the serious and the hu- 
morous, 


® Victoria, British Columbia, 
Helps Combat Tuberculosis 


In far, western Victoria, the beautiful cap- 
ital city of British Columbia, there is a Ki- 
wanis club which does things quietly, but 
none the less thoroughly. 

A statement covering the years 1928 and 
1929 of the club’s receipts and disbursements 
in connection with the Tuberculosis Christ- 
mas Seal Sale Campaign, shows that during 
that period, a sum of approximately $10,000 
was realized. Of this amount, after deduct- 
ing expenses for postage, printing, etc., 


$994.42 was remitted to the Canadian Tuber- 
culosis Society at Ottawa, leaving a balance 
of $7,730.54 which has been allocated to 
various hospitals and institutions engaged in 
combating the dread White Plague in Vic- 
toria and British Columbia. 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


The work of sending out letters, seals and 
other incidentals was performed by club 
members gratuitously. 

Victoria Kiwanians are highly pleased with 
the splendid response with which their ap- 
peals have been received. They themselves 
are truly deserving of congratulations for 
their excellent 
cause. 


work in such a deserving 


@ New York City, New York, 
Publishes a New Vocational 
Guidance Pamphlet 


The Kiwanis Club of New York City, 

through its Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement, has just issued a bulle- 
tin, No. 5, on the young man and his career. 
This bulletin takes up the subject of aviation 
as a career, and is prepared by Joseph V. 
Hanna, Ph.D., a member of the New York 
City club and connected with the Department 
of Psychology of the New York University, 
and former chairman of the International 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 
. The eminent aviator, Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin, did much in consultation with the 
author in connection with the organization 
of the material. Mr. C. B. Allen of the 
New York World and Mr. Roland H. Spauld- 
ing, specialist in aeronautical education for 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund Committee, 
read the manuscript and assisted with their 
advice in its preparation. 

The bulletin takes up the fields of oppor- 
tunity in aviation and its various services, such 
as, the use of the airplane in photography, 
surveying and mapping, aerial advertising, 
the use of the airplane in relief work and 
forest fire patrol, aviation in the Army and 
Navy, safety in flying, and the occupations 
in aviation. This last deals with the pilot, 
the navigator, the radio operator, the air- 
plane mechanic, the engine mechanic, factory 
employee, airplane engineer, draftsman, and 
miscellaneous opportunities in the industry. 

These bulletins will be available as long 
as they last from the New York City Ki- 
wanis club at a small price to cover the cost 
of printing. 


@ Jackson, Minnesota, Builds 
Cottages for Tourist Park 


Two more cottages will be built this spring 
at Jackson, Minnesota’s beautiful Tourist 
Park by the Kiwanis club of that city. The 
park now has two cottages but the camp be- 
came so popular last summer that there were 
not enough accommodations available and so 
the Kiwanians, realizing that the park is of 
benefit to the city as well as to tourists, 
decided that more buildings would have to 
be erected, and undertook the project them- 
selves. 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


@ St. John, New Brunswick, 
Entertains Industrial Home Boys 

Boys of the Industrial Home were given a 
treat by the Kiwanis Club of Saint John, 
New Brunswick, in January. The program 
consisted of musical selections, contortion 
stunts and movies. During the program the 
lads were served with apples, oranges and 
candy. 

Lieutenant-Governor James W. Brittain ad- 
dressed the boys in a fatherly way and 
promised them another summer picnic as was 
given last year and a continuation of the 
New Year treat. He announced that the 
Kiwanis club had subscribed to five boys’ 
story and mechanical magazines which would 
be in the nature of a circulating periodical 
library and it is understood that the mem- 
bers have in mind instituting a library for 
the boys from their book shelves at home. 

Kiwanian Leslie C. Lynds presented four 
bank books, one containing $10 and the 
others $5 each, to the boys who had shown the 
most proficiency in study and progress along 
other lines the past year. These books were 
the gift of Kiwanians Charles H. Peters and 
F. T. Palfrey of the Royal Bank. 

A medicine ball was presented to the boys 
by Kiwanian Walter H. Golding who ex- 
plained its benefits. 

Mr. A. J. Parker, superintendent of the 
Home then addressed the boys, giving some 
very practical suggestions. 


@® Program Dedicated to Marion, 
Kentucky, Club Broadcast 

A special radio program was arranged for 
by Elliott R. Christie, in charge of the regu- 
lar weekly program of the Kiwanis Club of 
Marion, Kentucky, for the week of February 
6 and broadcast through the courtesy of 
the Acme Mills at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
over station WFIW. 

The program was heard by the club over 
a receiving set installed by one of its mem- 
bers in the meeting place. All clubs in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District, a few in IIli- 
nois and Indiana, and all former members 
of the Marion club had been notified. 

The program, arranged by Kiwanian Chris- 
tie and Past President Hollis C. Franklin, 
consisted of a brief sketch regarding the 
City of Marion given by the announcer, a 
talk by Rev. G. P. Dillon, formerly of Ma- 
rion, a duet by Mrs. G. P. Dillon and Mrs. 
Paul S. Powell of Hopkinsville, a solo by 
Mrs. Powell and a poem by Mrs. Merriwether 
Bacon, sister of Past President John A. 
Moore. 

Greetings were extended to former mem- 
bers of the club, each of whose name was 
read. Dr. Atchison Frazer, Chairman of the 
club Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
was praised for his work and deceased mem- 
bers were also honored. 
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@ Manhattan, Kansas, 
Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 


The Kiwanis Club of Manhattan, Kansas, 
was awarded second prize for its entry in the 
parade of floats during the Diamond Jubilee, 
the week of October 20, 1929, commemorat- 
ing the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of that city. President L. E. McFarlane’s 
tiny daughter, perched on the floral Kiwanis 
emblem, held the reins to the golden butter- 
flies and missed guiding them to first place 
only because Kiwanian A. W. Long of the 
Long Oil Company, entered an elaborate 
float bearing huge lions. 

The club members, collectively and indi- 
vidually, played an active part in the Jubilee, 
which included an air circus, an extensive 
display of historical objects, farm products 
and livestock displays, elaborate pageants, 
a military exhibition, horse show, automobile 
show, commercial exhibits, parades, _fire- 
works, and contests varying from athletics to 
a tournament between the bands of seventeen 
neighboring cities. 


@ Northfork-Keystone, West Virginia, 
Builds for Tomorrow 


As major objectives for the year 1930 the 
Kiwanis Club of Northfork-Keystone, West 
Virginia, is carrying on three former objec- 
tives and one new. Vocational guidance and 
placement, under-privileged child work and 
Scouting are objectives that the club has 
worked on since it was built. Stimulating 
more boys and girls to complete their educa- 
tion through the high school is the new ob- 
jective. Three minor objectives—fire depart- 
ments in towns within its jurisdiction, state 
taxation problems and good roads are also 
receiving attention. 

The Kiwanians will attempt to send worthy 
boys and girls who need special high school 
and grade school instruction to schools par- 
ticularly fitted to give the necessary instruc- 
tion. They will continue to give free milk 
in the schools and the program of free minor, 
surgical operation service where necessary. 

The vocational guidance program calls for 
talks in the schools on the vocations with 
which the members are familiar and counsel 
and aid in securing profitable employment 
after graduation or whenever a boy or girl is 
compelled to quit school. 


® Under-Privileged Child Activity 


Prominent in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


The Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, finds very little difficulty in raising 
money for their under-privileged child work 
and less difficulty in spending it. Last year 
they joined with Rotary in putting on a 
minstrel show and raised the sum of $742. 
Just recently they held a concert and cleared 
about $800. 

For several years the club has maintained 
a crippled boy at the Weyburn Mental Hos- 
pital hoping to make a man of him, but it 
is apparent now that the case is hopeless. 
This, however, has not disheartened the Ki- 
wanians for they are still at other work. 

Last Christmas over 800 poor children of 
the city were given a Merry Christmas 
through the efforts of the club. 

A wading pool at the exhibition grounds 
has been maintained by the Kiwanians for 
several years. This year they expect to spend 
considerable money and personal service in 
improving conditions there and adding play- 


ground equipment to that already there. It 
is planned to enclose the portion allotted 
to them, plant trees, shrubbery, etc., and 
make a beauty spot for the children who 
otherwise would bathe in sloughs or possibly 
not at all. 


@ Middlesboro, Kentucky, Club 
Contributes to City Development 


A check-up on activities of the Kiwanis 
Club of Middlesboro, Kentucky, since its 
establishment in 1921 is convincing evidence 
that the movements it has promoted have 
definitely aided and increased the city’s 
growth. 

The first project of the club was the spon- 
soring of a school bond issue for $150,000 
that was carried with only eight negative 
votes. 

In 1923 the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
Convention was held in Middlesboro and 
through the efforts of the club the occasion 
was very successful. During the same year 
the campaign for funds for the Community 
Chest was promoted by the club and the 
Chest rendered splendid assistance to the 
worthy causes of the city for a number of 
years. 

The East End Athletic Park owned by the 
city schools came out of a movement insti- 
gated by the Kiwanis club and aided by 
other citizens that resulted in the purchase 
of the park. 

The Middlesboro Playground Association, 
another worthy organization, was started by 
the Kiwanis club. Today this Association 
owns Bartlett Park, a model playground for 
children with all improvements including a 
swimming pool. 

The club also payed an important part in 
promoting passable detours while the Dixie 
Highway was under construction. 

Under-privileged children of the city have 
received splendid treatment from the Ki- 
wanians, several hundred of these children 
having been given medical treatment, outings, 
picnics and aided in other ways. 

With the hope of encouraging public 
speaking in the schools, the club has donated 
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$50 in prizes for the winners of the annual 
oratorical contest. 

Each year the Kiwanians entertain the 
high school football squad, the faculty of 
the public schools and the members of the 
business and professional women’s club. 

This is an imposing list of achievements 
for any club, but perhaps the accomplish- 
ment aiding the town and county that stands 
out the most is the help Middlesboro Ki- 
wanians gave to the organizing of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1926. The benefits of 
this worth-while organization were made pos- 
sible to this community through the work 
of about fifty individual Kiwanians and 
ever since the club has contributed largely 
towards the Chamber and has codperated 
with it in every possible way. 


@ Clarion, Pennsylvania, Hears from 
London, Naval Conference 

At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, a letter from Senator 
D. A. Reed of Pennsylvania, a member of the 
United States delegation at the London Naval 
Conference was read. He said they “have 
come to the conference with a sober realiza- 
tion that it is an opportunity to do much in 
behalf of the future peace of the world. 
There are difficulties ahead, but they do not 
appear insoluble.” 


®@ East Suburbs, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Kiwanis Band Makes Its Debut 

More than a year ago the Independence Co- 
operative Band made a summer concert tour 
of the suburban district under the sponsor- 
ship of the Independence, Missouri, Chamber 
of Commerce, which caused the proposal to 
be made in the East Suburbs, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Kiwanis club that the district 
should have a band of its own. The proposi- 
tion was referred to a committee and in time 
Harry Bartlett, bandmaster of the Juvenile 
Band at Raytown, was invited to come into 
the district to organize a band from the 
pupils of the Fairmount, Carlisle, Mount 
Washington and Bristol schools. 

Following several months of special in- 
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The East Suburbs, Kansas City, Missouri, Kiwanis Band recently gave its maiden concert in public 


at a meeting of the East Suburbs Kiwanis club. At the invitation of the Kiwanis club, bandmaster 
Harry Bartlett of the Juvenile Band at Raytown was invited to organize this band. 

















When a Japanese training ship anchored in Puget Sound on its way around the world, Kiwanians 
of Auburn, Washington, were hosts to cadets and officers from the boat. 


struction, the East Suburbs Kiwanis Band 
recently gave its maiden concert in public 
at a meeting of the Kiwanis club. 


@ Statesville, North Carolina, 
Encourages Farmers 


The Statesville, North Carolina, Kiwanis 
club has worked out a plan by which that 
club will give $75 in prizes in an effort to 
boost the live-at-home program being spon- 
sored by the state. 

Farmers of the county have been divided 
into three different classes: those up to 75 
acres in size, those from 75 to 150 acres, and 
those of 150 acres and over. A $10 first prize 
will be awarded in each group of farms. 

In awarding the prizes the judges will 
consider how well soil fertility has been main- 
tained; the balance between crops and live- 
stock; the per cent of home-raised feed and 
food crops produced; the home comforts and 
conveniences added during 1930. 

A division of the remaining $45 has been 
made as follows: $10 in gold for the largest 
average return from three or more cows; $10 
for the largest average return from 100 or 
more hens and $5 each for the highest yield 
from five acres or more of wheat, oats, barley, 
corn and cotton. 


@ Lynchburg, Virginia, Has 
$10,000 Educational Fund 


An Educational Fund amounting to $10,000 
has been built up by the Kiwanis Club of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, since 1922. The club 
members voluntarily subscribe to this fund in 
amounts ranging from $1.00 to $100 each. 
The fund is in the hands of a committee of 
six, two members of this committee being 
appointed each year as two retire each year. 

Since the establishment of the fund up 
to May 1, 1929, forty boys and girls had been 
helped through college in periods of from one 
to four years. The money is loaned out on 
notes repayable with interest when the boys 
and girls finish their education. In addition, 
the fund donates approximately $200 each 
year for educational work in the counties 
adjacent to Lynchburg, mainly for summer 
courses. 

Lynchburg Kiwanians have also for a num- 
ber of years kept two boys at the Boys’ Home 
in Covington, Virginia, at a cost of $200 a 
year. 


@ Auburn, Washington, Fosters 
Better Japanese Relations 


At Auburn, Washington, the Kiwanis club 
has done much to bring about a better under- 
standing between the Japanese of the valley 
and the business men of their city. On the 
occasion of the visit of a Japanese training 
ship in Puget Sound on a round-the-world 
tour during the summer, the Kiwanis club 
was host to cadets and officers from the boat. 
It was the first inland town that had done 
them such an honor, the officers said. 

In addition to the sailors, prominent Jap- 
anese, city, Chamber of Commerce and Amer- 
ican Legion officials were guests of the 
Kiwanians, 


@ Battle Creek, Michigan, Takes 
Inventory of Activities 

The Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek, Michi 
gan, has occupied an eminent position in its 
community for more than ten years. Recently 
some of the members paused in their work 
long enough to take an inventory of just what 
has been done for Battle Creek by Kiwanians 
during this period of years and the following 
imposing list of accomplishments is the 
result of their reflections: 

Each year sponsored a party for the school 
teachers of Battle Creek for the purpose of 
better acquainting them among themselves 
and introducing those that are just beginning 
their careers in the city, at an annual cost of 
more than $500. 

Brought the Redpath Chautauqua to Battle 
Creek annually since 1921, which has been 
the means of offering to the people of the 
community the best in lectures and enter- 
tainment at the smallest cost. From the 
proceeds derived from the Chautauqua, other 
major accomplishments of benefit have been 
made possible. 

Were instrumental in securing the site of 
the Boy Scout Camp at Fine Lake. The 
buildings for this camp were personally 
erected by seventy-five Kiwanians who went 
out to the lake and did the work under the 
supervision of experienced carpenters. 

Brought the first social worker, from the 
Russell Sage Foundation, to the city and as 
an outgrowth of this meeting the present 
welfare organization was formed. 

Placed road signs within a radius of 100 
miles of the city and also placed “Welcome” 
signs at the outskirts of the city on all main 
roads; have contributed annually to the Ar- 
mistice Day celebration; helped at the Boy 
Scout Camp by installing a sanitary system 
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in their present camp at a cost of more than 
$1,000; built the present mess hall at the 
Camp Fire Girls Camp at a total cost of 
approximately $5,500; furnished the High 
School Band with appropriate uniforms; 
furnished one uniform for the American 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corp for its trip to 
the National Convention at Paris; have con- 
tributed annually the sum of $100 to the 
local welfare drive; have maintained two 
memberships in the Battle Creek Chamber of 
Commerce at a cost of $50 annually; have 
given annually to the under-privileged chil- 
dren of the city, a Christmas party at a cost 
of $300; placed an electric plant in the 
Camp Fire Girls Camp at Clear Lake, and 
erected small out-buildings, costing $688. 

Brought the Michigan District Convention 
to the city in 1927 which advertised the town 
and gave quite a large volume of extra busi- 
ness to the stores and business houses; gave 
a substantial cash contribution to the Altrusa 
Day Nursery at its beginning and were in no 
small way responsible in making it possible 
for the city; helped to show the need of the 
present Tuberculosis Hospital and worked to 
make the bond issue that built it possible; 
contributed to the banquet and celebration 
given to General Pershing on his historical 
visit to Battle Creek; brought Will Rogers 
to the city for one of his famous lectures; 
sponsor annually the Oratorical Contest of 
the Battle Creek High School, at a cost of 
$60; aided and worked for the present City 
Market; contributed to the Camp Fire Girls 
and Boy Scout organizations approximately 
$1,000 during 1929 for improvements at their 
summer camps; give annually a biological 
meal at which more than a hundred boys of 
the high school are entertained as a part of 
their vocation program; give annually to 
under-privileged children, milk for two Bat- 
tle Creek schools; have made loans to several 
boys attending Battle Creek College. 


® Six Day Run of “Chocolate Soldier” 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Swells Charity Fund 


Six evening performances of the musical 
comedy “The Chocolate Soldier” were re- 
cently staged by the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Practically every 
seat in the theatre had been sold out before 
the first curtain went up. Every Kiwanian 
worked in some capacity. 

Thirteen thousand dollars worth of tickets 
were sold by the membership. Together with 
the candy selling and program advertising, 
the Kiwanians expected to clear between 
$8,000 and $10,000. The proceeds will be 
used for the charitable activities of the club. 


@ Elk City, Oklahoma, Uses Airplane 


to Advertise Divisional Conference 


A 250-mile trip in the air, taking in eight 
of the fourteen cities and towns in Oklahoma 
whose clubs comprise Division VIII of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District, was made by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Ernest C. Webb and Presi- 
dent Arthur Hall of Elk City, Oklahoma, 
recently for the purpose of reminding the 
Kiwanians of the division of a conference 
scheduled to be held in Elk City the follow- 
ing day. 

Four cities—Clinton, Cordell, Hobart and 
Carnegie—were visited in the morning and 
bombarded from the air with handbills call- 
ing attention to the conference. A stop was 
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made at Lawton at noon where the Elk City 
Kiwanians and the Pilot, W. D. Mauk, were 
the guests of the Lawton Kiwanians at lunch- 
eon. In the afternoon the plane circled the 
cities of Altus, Mangum and Sayre. 

The handbills constituted a clever method 
of attracting attention to the conference and 
contained an offer of $5.00 in gold to the 
Kiwanian who brought the largest number of 
them to the weekly luncheon of the Elk City 
club which was a feature of the conference. 


® “Hick Band” Reorganized 
in Altadena, California 


The “Hick Band” organized last fall to at- 
tend the California-Nevada District Conven- 
tion has been revived by the Kiwanis Club 
of Altadena, California, and will be an active 
factor in entertaining the club and in giving 
entertainments under the auspices of the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 

The players, arrayed in grotesque raiment 
and masques to resemble the “hick” type, use 
for their musical instruments, contraptions 
made out of plumber’s pipe, wooden boxes, 
etc. 


@ Millville, New Jersey, Presents 
Comedy Written by Kiwanian 


“My Home Town,” a fantastic, dramatic, 
farcical, romantic, musical comedy burlesque 
written especially for the club by Past Gov- 
ernor Will T. Bingham was presented in 
February by the Kiwanis Club of Millville, 
New Jersey. The proceeds went to the edu- 
cation fund of the club for the assistance of 
worthy students attending college. 


® Under-Privileged Children 
Cared for by Monroe, Louisiana 


Monroe, Louisiana, Kiwanians some time 
ago “adopted” four under-privileged children 
whom they have been treating and caring 
for. The physical defects of the children 
have been remedied and they show unusual 
improvement. At the expense of the club 


they have been given a quart of milk daily 
at school and such special attention as their 


* 


individual requirements demanded. Three 
new cases are to be “adopted” by the Ki- 
wanians, 

Another activity of the club is the spon- 
soring of a Scout troop which it organized 
at the Baptist Orphanage. 


@ Winnipeg, Manitoba, Active 
in Philanthropic Work 

The annual reports of the Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Kiwanis club for the year 1929 told of 
much philanthropic and welfare work. The 
most outstanding expenditure in this line has 
been for war widows and orphans. Since the 
war the club has spent $30,000 in assisting 
soldiers’ widows and families. 

Other philanthropic activities of the club 
during the past year were an allocation of 
$1,000 at the beginning of the year to wel- 
fare work and the donation of kitchen equip- 
ment valued at $500 to the children’s hospital. 

Winnipeg Kiwanians not only contribute 
of their substance to the under-privileged, but 
also considerable of their time, thereby bring- 
ing in the personal service idea as well as 
check service. A boys’ club was organized 
in the north end of the city which supplies 
a useful outlet for the energies of a number 
of lads. Although there were only twelve 
members in this club to begin with, the 
membership now numbers over 100. 


@ Delray Beach, Florida, 
Gives Financial Aid to School 


The burden of financing a nine months’ 
term of school for the junior-senior high 
school in case county funds are not available 
has been assumed by the Kiwanis Club of 
Delray Beach, Florida. This action was taken 
as the result of the apparent inability of 
the county to finance more than eight months. 


@® Poultry Show An Annual 
Project of Cairo, Illinois 


Last December a Poultry Show was spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Cairo, Illinois. 
There were entries of high-grade and pure- 
bred birds from southern Illinois, western 





When the Stoneham, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club received 


Everett, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club. 
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Kentucky, southeastern Missouri and western 
Tennessee. 

This Poultry Show is becoming a fixture in 
the minds of poultry experts within a radius 
of 100 miles of Cairo and it is the deter- 
mination of the Cairo Kiwanis club to make 
it a permanent annual event and increase its 
magnitude and importance until it will at- 
tract the attention and receive the codperation 
of poultry experts throughout the Middle 
West. They also hope to stimulate an inter- 
est in poultry production that will form an 
ever increasingly profitable side-line among 
local farmers, and will offer considerable re- 
turns from the sale of eggs and fowl through- 
out the year, thus supplying a modest income 
during the lean periods of the seasons while 
the farmers are waiting for crops to mature. 

To further encourage the production of 
pure-bred poultry, the Kiwanis club distrib- 
uted a large number of eggs from pure-bred 
hens among farm boys and girls last year, 
with the result that dozens of farmers have 
pure-bred flocks of chickens instead of the 
former scrub stock. 


@ Milledgeville, Georgia, 
Furnishes Teachers for 
Illiteracy Work 

A campaign against illiteracy is being put 
on by citizens of Milledgeville, Georgia. The 
Kiwanis club of that city is coéperating by 
furnishing the needed voluntary teachers. 


@ St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Athletic Class 

The St. Marys, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club 
has formed an athletic class which meets 
twice a week in the high school auditorium. 

The usual gymnasium equipment has been 
purchased and the business men of the 
community are given an opportunity to join 
the class and engage in calisthenics, basket- 
ball, volley ball, etc. 

Much enthusiasm has been created by the 
formation of this class and the number of 
members is gradually increasing. 

An entrance fee of five dollars charged 
members is used to defray costs of equip- 
ment, etc. 





its charter. The new club at Stoneham, in the New England District, was sponsored by the 
Frederick H. Hanford; Secretary, Ralph Baxter; 


Treasurer, Wilbur W. Chapman; Trustee, J. Harry Rich. 
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Los Angeles Gives Us a Boost 


The Los Angeles, California, “Kiwan-o- 
gram” gave THe Kiwanis MaGazine a real 
boost in its issue of February 5, under the 
title “A Storehouse of Information.” The 
item, which was written by Kiwanian H. A. 
Campion, called attention to the excellent 
content of the January issue. 

“Tue Kiwanis Macazine for January came 

to your desk last week. Have you explored 
its pages and uncovered the real worth of our 
splendid publication? It is dressed up this 
month with a new type of heading and new 
illustrations. Better than that, it contains in 
its columns real inspiration for every Ki- 
wanian and every man who loves his com- 
munity. 
Kiwanis is 
fifteen years old and many of the big men in 
the organization have contributed to make this 
issue one that should become a permanent part 
President 
You will 
do well to read “Road Signs” by Ernest 
McGregor, who is chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Kiwanis Education; 
and there are many other good things, in- 
cluding articles by Fred. C. W. Parker, O. 
Sam Cummings and our own Bill Harris, 
International Trustee. And don’t miss the 
picture of the International Council held in 
Chicago, December 5. 


“It is an anniversary number. 


of the library of every Kiwanian. 
McDavid's article is a masterpiece. 


“Don’t lay aside this magazine. It is un- 
doubtedly the best thing in current litera- 
ture that is coming to your desk. The privilege 
of having this inspiration is alone worth what 
we put into Kiwanis.” 

This is a fine way for clubs to help secure 
greater reader interest in our Magazine. 


Four of a Kind 


On January 7 four new babies arrived in 
Penetang, Ontario. On that date, the charter 
was presented to the Penetang club, the baby 
club of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, 
and on the same night the stork left triplets 
at one of the Penetang homes. Now we find 
the strong healthy baby, the Penetang club, 
giving assistance to the weaker babies by 
supplying their mother with a maid to assist 
in the care of the house for a month. 


“Roe’s Geography Is Poor” 


So writes Warren E. Butler, Editor of the 
Tacoma, Washington, “Kiwanogram”: “On 
page 123 of the March number of Tue Kiwa- 
nts Macazine, Roe Fulkerson says: ‘Vancou- 
ver, like Seattle, Olympia and Victoria, sits 
dabbling its feet in the waters of that delight- 
ful Puget Sound country.’ Roe was so busy 
while he was in Tacoma, we presume, that he 
didn’t have time to observe from his room in 
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the Winthrop Hotel, which faces Puget Sound, 
where he was and we don’t imagine that he 
knows that Tacoma is on Puget Sound be- 
tween Seattle and Olympia. We agree with 
him that Vancouver and Victoria are delight 
ful and charming cities and we can appre- 
ciate the pleasure he must have experienced 
while enjoying their hospitality, but if Roe 
will refer to his geography he will discover 
that neither city is on Puget Sound. We 
hope that the president of the Washington, 
D. C., Kiwanis club will call Roe’s attention 
to this article and suggest to him that he 
make a little contribution to their Child 
Welfare Fund on account of his not having 
included Tacoma in the paragraph on page 
123 referred to, and for not knowing his 
geography better.” 
Looking down on others doesn’t help you 
to get up. 
—Kirksville, Mo. 


The Fool to the Philosopher 
“Why do we live?” 
Of his friends as he went along, 
“I'd like to know the reason why 
A deed is right or wrong. 


the philosopher asked 


“What's all the hurry and strife about? 
What makes the whole thing go? 

And why do we want what we’re working for? 
That’s what I want to know. 


“Is money the goal of our hurried lives? 
Or laughter, or sorrow, or pain? 
Is it friends we seek, or an after life? 


Will somebody make it plain?” 


A fool heard the sage as he went along 
With his questioning day and night, 
And said to the gray-haired gentleman, 
“I think I can set you right. 


“You see we live as we do because 
There’s none of us wants to die; 

And the goal we seek is a simple one— 
‘Work hard, play fair, aim high.’ 


“All we ask of life is a chance to earn 
A home for ourselves and kin; 

And a friend or two who in our need 
Can always be counted in. 


“And then when we die we don’t believe 
That a future very black, 

Will be meant for those who every day 
Step forward instead of back. 


“And instead of asking questions, sir, 
And raising doubts and fear, 
If you'll just do some constructive work, 
You'll find your goal right here.” 
—Kart E. Munpt, 
Madison, So. Dak. 


Should M. P.’s Wear Badges? 

The Evening Citizen of Ottawa, Ontario, 
recently published a story about a British 
M. P. who would borrow an idea from 
Kiwanis and other service clubs in having all 
members wear badges indicating their names 
and constituencies. The correspondent said 
that the suggestion is not based on the fact 
that a wealthy American woman, when at 
a party tipped a member of the House of 
Lords half a crown under the impression he 
was the official guide, but because there are 
so many members of Parliament and it is 
dificult to remember them or whom they 
He continues, “The suggestion, 
despite obvious advantages is, however, too 
revolutionary for a chamber which never 
adopts a custom unless a hundred-year-old 
precedent exists for it. 

“Parliamentary dignity would be af- 
fronted,” said one London newspaper, “at 
the idea of members going about ticketed 
like players in a football match. Then again 
what would happen if a member left his 
label at home and could not recover it be- 
fore a critical division.” 


represent. 


The Earnest and Indifferent 
The Constitution and By-Laws of Kiwanis 
International recognize and define four classes 
of Kiwanis membership, namely—Active, Re- 
serve, Privileged and Honorary. May not 
two classes more be added; the Earnest and 
the Indifferent? This latter class is suffering 
from an affliction which becomes progres- 
sively more dangerous and which is con- 
tagious. If allowed to go on untreated it 
proves universally fatal. It is not our purpose 
here to argue whether indifference is a cause 
or an effect. However, it is well known that 
it is intimately related to the problem of 
attendance at club meetings. Attendance at 
regular meetings of Kiwanis is one of the 
essentials of membership and the continued 
functioning of the clubs. 
—P. A. Getz, 
Chairman, Attendance Committee, 
Peninsula (Portland), Ore. 





Kiwanis Activities 
A study has been made of the number of 
some of the activities of Kiwanis clubs for 
the last year. For the year 1929 this study 
has brought out that 47 per cent of all the 
clubs were continuously engaged in voca- 
tional guidance work; 32 per cent in Boy 
Scout work; and 28 per cent in athletic 
activities. To put it in other words, 863 clubs 
engaged in vocational guidance work; 599 
in Boy Scout work; 524 in athletics. 
Fifty-three per cent of all the clubs were 
engaged continuously in some form of under- 
privileged child work and 49 per cent were 
engaged in agricultural activities. 
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French Rule in Canada 
(From page 223) 

existing practice of collecting on grains 
only and that stood and stands to this 
day in the Province of Quebec. The two 
parish priests, however, were right as the 
original edict was found some two hun- 
dred years later, showing that the inten- 
tion was that the Church could collect 
tithes on everything that grew on the 
farmer’s land. 


The Seigneurial System 

The Seigneurial System had a great 
deal to do with the development of agri- 
culture and colonization. Under this 
system, which had its origin in the old 
feudal customs of Europe, large grants 
of land were given to people of prom- 
inence on condition that they would colo- 
nize. Many younger sons of impoverished 
noble families were glad to accept these 
grants, and when French regiments were 
disbanded in Canada, the officers and men 
were offered large inducements to settle 
on the land, the officers as Seigneurs, and 
the rank and file as farmers. These settle- 
ments of a semi-military character were 
located to a large extent between Lake 
Champlain and Montreal, on both sides 
of the Richelieu River, which was the 
natural road for war parties, Indian or 
British, from the South. They therefore 
served the double purpose of strengthen- 
ing the frontier with old soldier set- 
tlers and colonists. The earlier Seigneu- 
ries, however, for the most part fronted 
on the St. Lawrence River, principally 
because the river was the main highway 
of communication, but also on account of 
the value of the fishing and other riparian 
privileges. Consequently the grants were 
long and narrow. When the Seigneurs 
in turn gave land to their settlers, each 
farm had to have a frontage on the river. 
When the farmer died and his land was 
divided between his children, the same 
idea prevailed. We see the result to this 
day in the long, narrow farms of the St. 
Lawrence region of the Province of Que- 
bec. A pleasing outcome of this practice 
was to bring the people closer together 
and the isolated farm as we have it today 
in the West became almost unknown in 
Quebec. 

The Seigneur was obliged to live on 
and cultivate his land. He was also 
obliged to do a certain amount of coloni- 
zation, and he could not refuse settlers 
desiring land from him. The system was 
not exactly that of landlord and tenant 
because the farmer received a title for 
his land from his Seigneur and as long 
as he paid some exceedingly light dues in 
cash, kind and service, and did a reason- 
able amount of cultivation, he could not 
be evicted. The Manor House where the 
Seigneur lived, became the centre of the 
settlement; the Seigneur was usually the 
equivalent of our present-day Justice of 
the Peace and dispensed justice. On cer- 
tain festivals throughout the year the in- 





habitants would gather about the Manor 
House, when happy and boisterous times 
were spent. 


System Abolished in 1860 

In later years, however, after the Eng- 
lish occupation and land increased greatly 
in value, and Seigneurs were attempting 
to increase dues accordingly, and to re- 
fuse settlers, it was necessary to abolish 
this system, which was done about the 
year 1860. Under this the French Cana- 
dian peasant had the opportunity of either 
buying out his Seigneur’s rents and other 
dues, or of paying interest on the capitali- 
zation on a basis fixed by a commission. 
A great many of them elected the latter 
system and to this day still pay small 
rentals for the land to the descendants of 
the old Seigneurs. 


Talon 

No man ever did more for a country in 
so short a time as Talon. He found Can- 
ada consisting of a few straggling villages 
and a white population of under three 
thousand. He left behind him when he 
returned home for good in 1672, a flour- 
ishing settlement with a population of 
seven thousand. In percentage of increase 
this has not since been equalled. He 
found discouragement and disorganiza- 
tion. He left behind him optimism and a 
well organized concern. On this firm 
basis there followed many years of 
progress and prosperity, until the wars 
between England and France, which re- 
sulted in the loss of Canada. 


British Dominance 

When New France was conquered by 
the British, the French Canadian popula- 
tion was about 65,000. This certainly 
seems a poor showing for 225 years of 
occupation, especially when we compare 
it with the countries in the British colo- 
nies to the South, where in about the same 
time the population had grown to between 
one and a half and two million, this in 
spite of the fact that the population in 
Great Britain, as compared with France, 
was about six million to twelve million 
and the British Government at that time 
had not embarked on any scheme of state- 
aided colonization. To what must we at- 
tribute this great disproportion? Rules 
governing immigration differed widely on 
the two sides of the English Channel. In 
Great Britain almost complete liberty 
existed. In France there were restrictions 
of all kinds. Religious intolerance in Eng- 
land sent colonists by the thousands to the 
Atlantic shores of America. The same 
spirit in France excluded them from 
Canada. Almost anyone was free to 


emigrate from Great Britain, whereas the 
standing policy of France, that the pres- 
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tige of the country was to be maintained 
in Europe by all possible means, to which 
end an army of 200,000 men had to be 
kept on a war footing, caused the King 
of France to strictly limit the emigration 
of males from his country. The British 
command of the sea made emigration 
easy for her subjects and the opposite 
for those of France. The Canadian cli- 
mate and the isolation during the winter, 
when for seven months communication 
with France was completely cut off, were 
other obstacles to colonization. Indian 
wars, inefficiency of trading companies, 
rascality of officials, all contributed to the 
poor results. Of the 65,000 we may say 
that the quantity was small, but the 
quality excellent, as the larger number 
represented the results of selected immi- 
gration and the survival of the fittest. 


The Habitant 


The Habitants have always remained 
true to their origin. They have hardly 
undergone any change, marching forward 
in harmeny with racial and religious 
traditions in spite of all efforts in the 
past to merge them into the various Eng- 
lish speaking elements around them. 
Groups of English settlers, scattered in 
various places of Quebec, have either dis- 
appeared or have been assimilated by the 
majority. In almost every walk of life 
the Habitant has held his own with the 
most absorbing and conquering race of 
the world. So, though the early efforts to 
colonize Canada gave but poor results as 
regards the number of settlers, we cannot 
but look with admiration on_ those 
pioneers of New France, who, at the risk 
of their lives paved the way for the suc- 
cess of future generations. Any man in 
Quebec coming from that stock of hardy 
and highly moral settler can claim a hero 
as an ancestor. These periods of coloniza- 
tion may well be called the age of chivalry 
of New France. 

In conclusion it might be well to point 
out that of all the colonies planted in the 
New World during the 17th century by 
the great colonizing nations of Europe, 
after years of constant effort and at the 
price of so much blood, not one remains 
as an overseas dependency in the hands 
of its original possessors. Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, Paraguay, Argentina, long ago cast 
off the Spanish yoke. Portugal, once all- 
powerful in South America, does not hold 
a foot of ground in that rich country. War 
drove France out of North America, and 
twenty years later England lost her orig- 
inal colonies. Of all these countries Eng- 
land alone still holds half the continent, 
by grace of the race she conquered. For 
if, when England’s own children rebelled 
against her, the French Canadians had 
elected to throw in their lot with the revo- 
lutionists, there is no doubt that the Can- 
ada which we know today, and of which 
we are so proud, would not be the leading 
Dominion in the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions known as the British Empire. 
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The Crime Problem 
(From page 219) 


ishment. The advocacy of the whipping 
post as a part of the prison régime, the 
discontinuance of probation, the indeter- 
minate sentence and parole, and the urg- 
ing of substantial reductions of privileges 
within the prisons and other institutions, 
are but a part of a public hysterical view 
that too great leniency and too great 
sympathy for the criminal have been man- 
ifest, and that the time has come to make 
a change. Those of us who have ap- 
before legislative committees, 
crime commissions, and other crime 
studying bodies, know the difficulty of 
combating the many proposals for the 
destruction of these systems and _ prac- 
tices, and the embarrassment caused by 
the absence of indisputable proof of their 
successful operation. 


peared 


How to Act Wisely Is Problem 


Therefore, the problem before legisla- 
tures and intelligent public opinion is to 
act wisely and not with headstrong im- 
pulsiveness in endeavoring to meet to- 
day’s conditions. The extremes of highly 
sentimental leniency and illogical treat- 
ment of the inmate within the institution, 
or of the released inmate again at liberty, 
must be avoided. Man’s conduct is chan- 
neled in general along lines to be rec- 
ognized and forecast to a considerable 
degree by those who have given greater 
study to the problems of human behavior. 
Radical deviations from probable lines 
of conduct can hardly be expected, and 
therefore such methods of dealing with 
prisoners as are based upon enthusiastic 
expectations of exceptional results will 
in the end necessarily lead to disappoint- 
ment and failure. 


Character Building 


The beginning of the first half of the 
twentieth century was marked by substan- 
tial efforts at reformation through char- 
acter-building. Not only have industrial, 
physical, and scholastic education been 
retained in the reformatory program, and 
some effort at religious conversion, but 
a new basis of reformation has been em- 
phasized which would place responsibility 
for conduct and for progress in the insti- 
tution upon the shoulders of the inmates 
themselves. 

Certain fundamental features of insti- 
tutional administration, like the indeter- 
minate sentence and parole, have been 
employed for reformatory purposes, 
through the development of self-control, 
self-direction, and initiative. Probation 
and parole are today well-recognized fea- 
tures of the treatment of delinquents, and 
each of them places responsibility upon 
the probationer or upon the parolee, re- 
spectively, to “make good” through per- 
sonal effort, guided sometimes by official 
supervision. 

But none of the above-mentioned prin- 
ciples—conversion industrial, scholastic 





and physical education, character-build- 
ing through honor system or self-govern- 
ment—has satisfied dispassionate students 
of the correctional problem. Successes 
have been scored, indeed, but failures 
have also been deplorably frequent. Con- 
version, in the early days, registered few 
results of prominence. The prisons of 
the first century of American prison re- 
form, approximately from 1790 to 1900, 
were built to be stern, forbidding, and 
often inhuman, on the theory that the 
greater the physical discomfort and 
gloom, the sooner might the inmate be 
terrorized into leading an honest life. 
But such reformation through brutaliza- 
tion and inhumanity, floggings and star- 
vation, failed to prevent greater percent- 
ages of returns to prison for subsequent 
crimes. 

The state reformatories have achieved 
notable results in developing industrial 
and educational fitness in a considerable 
proportion of their populations. Habits 
of work and of conduct have been de- 
veloped; values have been taught. But, 
nevertheless, the state reformatories have 
nowhere scored such remarkable percent- 
ages of success in preventing the return 
of their inmates to prison as to be clearly 
justified in their claims of results—claims 
which have been modified considerably in 
recent years. 

The honor system and self-government, 
as methods, have been the subject of com- 
prehensive study. Claims, optimistic, and 
sometimes apparently extravagant, are 
made of the results achieved, but such 
claims are mainly impressionistic. 

Each step, as above outlined, toward a 
more humane and constructive treatment 
of offenders has also been a step toward 
a more intensive individualization of the 
treatment of the prisoner. But all of these 
developments of the individualization of 
the treatment of the prisoner by the 
prison authorities have been based upon 
the assumption that the prisoner would 
react normally. In a large proportion of 
instances, perhaps six or seven out of 
ten, immediate or brief lack of anti- 
social conduct and consequent recidivism 
seemed to show that the “system worked.” 
However, the factors utilized for reforma- 
tory purposes are mainly exiernal, that 
is, factors like chapel, school, shop, trade- 
school, roadwork, farm, etc., and in too 
many instances the so-called reformation 
is not achieved. 


Backsliders 


The prisoner who, in a state reforma- 
tory, passes with fair success his indus- 
trial, physical, and academic work, is 
too often paroled without further analy- 
sis. The prisoner who, under the honor 
system, succeeds in meeting his greater 
obligations, is generally accepted as a 
“success” and not as a “failure.” The 
prisoner who, in a self-government group, 
succeeds in not overstepping materially 
the liberal privileges accorded to him, is 
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usually registered as a “success.” The 
probationer who is finally discharged. be- 
cause he reported regularly to his proba- 
tion officer once a week for three years, 
and does not again get into trouble, is 
recorded a “success.” The prisoner on 
parole, who keeps at work, so far as is 
known, and makes twelve or twenty-four 
regular monthly reports, receives his ab- 
solute release and is written down as a 
“success.” 

But when the facts are looked squarely 
in the face, it will be found that too large 
a proportion of these so-called “suc- 
cesses” are failures. The converted pris- 
oner sometimes backslides. The reforma- 
tory graduate, after gaining absolute re- 
lease, finds his way sometimes into state 
prison. The person on probation has a 
way of sometimes coming again before 
the court, and in the end serving a prison 
sentence. The honor man becomes in 
outside life in too many instances a man 
of dishonor, and even the leader of a 
self-government movement may find his 
way into court and prison more than 
once, 


Must Study the Individual 


Now, all this is not a cause for pessi- 
mism. It is, however, a reason for frank- 
ness. Men and women of sterling quali- 


ties have sacrificed and devoted their 
lives, against discouraging odds, and 


others now similarly follow, to the care 
and treatment of society’s misfits who 
have come into conflict with the law. 
These men and women as a group have 
been more generally condemned, regard- 
less of individual justification, than they 
have been praised. Because they are pub- 
lic employees, they have, in too many 
instances, been expected to accomplish 
the impossible. 

One hundred and twenty-seven years 
ago Franz Joseph Gall wrote: 

“The measure of culpability and 
the measure of punishment, cannot 
be determined by a study of the ille- 
gal act, but only by a study of the 
individual committing the act.” 


Over a century and a quarter has 
passed since Gall emphasized the fact 
that it was the individual and not the 
crime that must be regarded as the basis 
of treatment. Yet today it is still “mod- 
ern” doctrine, unappreciated and dis- 
puted in large measure. We have, until 
now, left in the main the reformation of 
the prisoner to his own resources, in 
prison, within the group or the lines that 
have been prescribed for him to follow. 
Our point of view has been that, if we 
gave the prisoner the chance and the fa- 
cilities for reformation, his obligation and 
responsibility was to employ those agen- 
cies. If he did not, our part of the bar- 
gain was largely met. The assumption 
has been, therefore, that the prisoner was 
responsible for his acceptance or his re- 
fusal of reformatory methods. 

To make for real progress we must 
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know more about the law-breaker and 
those influences which affect his conduct. 
No mere casual acquaintance with him 
will do; still less the casting up of those 
who chance to be in jails or prisons and 
labeling them a “class,” but a thorough 
knowledge of each prisoner—his ante- 
cedents, his training, his associations, his 
motives, his congenital defects, the dis- 
tribution of these elements of character 
in his relatives both lineal and collateral, 
and the action which established law, 
beliefs, customs, and physical surround- 
ings produces on him and his reactions 
upon them. To this end the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist, the social worker, 
and others must be wisely and cautiously 
employed. Specific forms of treatment 
must be gradually developed, so that 
there will be available remedial treatment 
which will, to some extent, keep abreast 
of the discovery of causes. There must 
be avoided individual or group exploita- 
tion of technique and findings. Extrava- 
gant claims and extremes in procedure 
must likewise be avoided, as well as the 
dressing up of procedure in high sound- 
ing terms suggesting a lofty intellectu- 
alism and a professional exclusiveness. 
High standards of true and thorough sci- 
entific research must prevail, and the 
findings must be brought as truthfully 
and as clearly as is possible and con- 
sistent, to “the man in the street.” Only 
in this way can essential public under- 
standing and confidence be had. 

What is needed, in addition to know- 
ing more about the prisoner, is a wise, 
dispassionate study of the experiences of 
the last decade, an analysis of the suc- 
cesses and failures of the past ten years, 
and a painstaking effort to plan for the 
next decade on the basis of the experi- 
ences of the past, unswayed to any un- 
reasonable degree by apparent “crime 
waves,” or by an hysterical reaction of 
the public mind. 

At least two types of mind are found 
in our ranks. The one type, like Wagner 
in Goethe’s “Faust,” marvels at the splen- 
did distance we have traveled, and gloats 
over the difference between the present 
and what used to be. The other type of 
mind, of which Faust was the example, is 
impatient and profoundly dissatisfied, be- 
cause progress is not more speedy. The 
superficial Wagner dodges the facts of 
the present. The man of the laboratory, 
Faust, faces boldly the unaccomplished 
tasks. 

Some American courts, correctional 
and penal institutions, are becoming 
laboratories, instead of simply places for 
trial and the deprivation of the liberty 
of human beings. It is from such labora- 
tories that the newest facts are coming, 
statistical, psychological, and physiologi- 
cal, facts extricated from the complex 
personalities of prisoners, after long and 
sympathetic study. To the laboratories, 
the courts and the institutions of the past 
have rarely gone. Therefore, these agen- 


cies must come closer together, not with 
the idea of one gradually displacing the 
other, but very clearly with the idea of 
working together, shoulder to shoulder, 
for the fulfillment of their responsibility 
to society, to-wit, its protection. 

We must look to the closer union of 
these agencies and the cautious, intelli- 
gent, courageous, honest, politically free 
utilization of their powers and findings, 
coupled with an ever-increasing and con- 
stant public interest, for the progress nec- 
essary for the better protection of our 
people from the criminal. 





The Portland, Oregon, 
Kiwanis Education Plan 


(From page 229) 


other Kiwanians and, by means of the 
questions asked, they have formed early 
and lasting friendships in their new club 
affiliation. 

It is a natural education. It seems to 
work for the Portland club. Attendance 
at regular meetings has steadily increased 
each year for the past five or six years 
and the Portland club receives honorable 
mention each year in the Attendance Con- 
test. There is a fine spirit of fellowship 
throughout the organization and total 
membership is on the increase. 

It is possible that the system does not 
produce a Kiwanis member who is able 
to recite as many of the Objects and 
Objectives of Kiwanis International as 
would be the case under the so-called 
tutor system. Portland Kiwanians, how- 
ever, feel that the spirit of Kiwanis and 
the service rendered by new members 
when they are graduated into other com- 
mittees is a far more important result 
than the ability to recite a series of words 
and phrases. They believe that their sys- 
tem is an education of the spirit and they 
like it because it seems to work. 





Want Publicity? 
(From page 228) 


Publicity should be given to the news- 
papers through reporters whenever pos- 
sible. This is more effective because it 
is seldom that news written by an out- 
sider is used by a paper without being 
re-written. Every newspaper has its own 
style of writing and the reporters know 
how to secure that style; consequently 
their stuff gets across in better shape. 

Many Kiwanians are of the opinion 
that newspapers should use Kiwanis news 
because it is about Kiwanis. This is es- 
pecially true if those Kiwanians are par- 
ticularly wrapped up in Kiwanis work. 
They feel that everyone has the same in- 
terest as they have. However, this is not 
the case. 

Everyone is interested in real news in 
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the newspapers. Editors realize that their 
readers will remain with them only se 
long as they carry news of general inter- 
est. So for that reason it is the story of 
greatest interest to the greatest number 
of readers that hits the first page or gets 
a prominent place on the inside. 

Most of the news of Kiwanis is of real 
and genuine interest to the public. That 
is shown in the tremendous amount of 
publicity that many districts are getting 
regularly. In the Ohio District several 
thousand clippings are received each 
month through a clipping bureau service 
provided by International. This is one 
of the finest services to the district that 
International can render. 

The publicity surface has not even been 
scratched in Ohio or any other district 
of International. If Committees on Pub- 
licity were properly selected and if these 
committees were to work in close coépera- 
tion with other committees and news- 
paper reporters, they would find their 
news space jumping greatly. In that way 
the clubs individually, as well as the dis- 
tricts and International would profit in 
having the name “Kiwanis” and its ob- 
jectives before the public eye in greater 
degree than ever before. 

Reporters who are assigned to regular 
club meetings should be, with their wives, 
on the guest list of every ladies’ night 
party or entertainment. They should also 
be asked to all other parties and activities 
of the club. In other words, these news 
men should be on the secretary’s roster 
and they should receive all Kiwanis bulle- 
tins and news that the members receive, 
minus of course, the dues slips. 

The better treatment given the re- 
porters and the more courtesy shown 
them, the greater interest they will have 
in the club and its activities. The re- 
sults will show in the news columns. 

District publicity is somewhat different 
from club publicity. The district com- 
mittee has the general program of the 
district to care for. Activities of district 
officers must be watched and mats and 
news matter sent out ahead of them when 
they make trips. This is particularly nec- 
essary in the case of the district governor. 

The district Committee on Publicity is 
dependent on the clubs of the district, 
just as the club Committee on Publicity 
is dependent on the other committees 
within the club. Through the bulletins 
of the secretaries, the chairman of the 
district Committee on Publicity is able to 
get a pretty fair idea of what the clubs 
are doing and accomplishing. In that 
way he gets his material for the district 
activities section of THE Kiwanis Mac- 
AzINE and for the news services of the 
state. 

Just as the club Committee on Publi- 
city must establish contacts with the re- 
porters and editors, so must the chair- 
man of the district Committee on Pub- 
licity establish contacts with the man- 
agers of the various news bureaus, such 
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May we send you 
a Free Copy’? 





BE WELL! 


F you want to keep well 
healthy, efficient 
body is a machine. 


-up to the top notch 
-then you must know how to eat. The 
It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 
do its most efficient work. 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 


strong, 


health rules—everyone of which may be easily followed at 
home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
scientific research. It will give you a new idea of life 
and its possibilities. 

Write for it now. 


The book is free. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 32 H. Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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as the Associated Press, The United 
Press and the International News Service. 

The Ohio District has always found 
these services extremely friendly and 
anxious to codperate and help, provided, 
of course, the news is of real value and of 
general interest. In almost every case, 
news given out to the Associations has 
gone on the wire and a week seldom 
passes that there is not some news story 
of genenal district interest in most of the 
papers of the state. 

That this case prevails, or would pre- 
vail in any other district if properly 
worked goes without saying. It is just 
a matter of contact and common sense. 
Any newspaper man who has worked on 
a desk in a news room can get such news 
For that reason it is almost es- 
sential that the chairman on district pub- 
licity be either actively engaged in news- 
paper work, or else is a former news man, 
in order to get the best results. 

It is the club publicity in the home- 
town paper that counts the most and is the 
real foundation of all Kiwanis publicity 
and contact with the public. Without it 
there could be very little district or In- 
ternational publicity. 

These ramblings and conclusions are 


across, 


the results of nearly five years’ service by 
the writer as chairman of the Committee 
on Publicity for the Ohio District. These 
five terms have been stretched out so that 
the start was made when the district was 
composed of about eighteen clubs; there 
are 128 clubs now. 

Records show that Ohio is second to 
none in publicity obtained month in and 
month out. This is not a result of any 
particularly brilliant work on the part 
of the Ohio District Committee on Pub- 
licity. Rather it is because the sugges- 
tions made in this story have been pretty 
much the rule in Ohio for years. It has 
worked here and it will work elsewhere. 





Are You Touring Canada? 


Canada, with its 50,000 miles of paved or 
surfaced motor roads free from congested 
traffic, with recreational attractions within 
reasonable distance of the chief centres of 
population, offers all that could be desired by 
the visiting tourist in the way of comfort 
and convenience. 

As an aid to the tourist travelling by auto- 
mobile, the Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service of the Department of the Interior at 
Ottawa, has prepared a new edition of their 
Sectional Road Map Series consisting of four 
sheets indicating the main connecting high- 
ways between Canada and the United States. 
Our members will be glad to learn that copies 
of the various sheets may be had upon re- 
quest, free of charge. Interesting booklets 
are also obtainable, citing the motoring, camp- 
ing, fishing and other recreational facilities of 
the country as a whole. Likewise specific 
data concerning any particular province or 
district may be obtained, if desired. 

Applications should be addressed to the 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior at Ottawa, Canada. 
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Railroad Rates 
(From page 221) 


Dates of Sale—June 26 to July 2 with 
final return limit July 9. 


Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion 
Territory—South of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac and east of the Mississippi rivers. 
Dates of Sale—June 26 to July 2 with 
final return limit July 9. 





Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion 

Territory—Southwest of St. Louis, in- 
cluding Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri (south of the Missouri River) and 
Louisiana (west of the Mississippi River). 

Dates of Sale—June 24 to June 30 with 
final return limit July 11 from Oklahoma 
and Texas. June 25 to July 1 with final 
return limit of July 10 from Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri also Mem- 
phis, Tennessee and Natchez, Mississippi. 


Western and Transcontinental 
Passenger Associations 

Territory—Western Association—West 
of Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis and east 
of Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 

Transcontinental—Pacific Coast and 
other far western territory not otherwise 
covered. 

Dates of Sale and final limit for both 
associations:—lIllinois, St. Louis, and 
Hannibal, Missouri and Keokuk, Iowa— 
June 26 to July 2 with final return limit 








Confining Sickness - 





FILL OUT COUPON AND WE 








Business Men - Traveling Men 
Professional Men . 
Everywhere 


NEED HEALTH INSURANCE 


Are You Carrying Enough Health Insurance to 
Protect You in Case of Sickness? 


Commercial Travellers’ 
Boston Benefit 


Association, Inc. 
77 FRANKLIN STREET - ROOMS 601-604 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers You the Best Protection at 
Very Reasonable Cost 
(Mutual Benefit Assessment Plan) 

Non-Confining Sickness - 

Total Disability and Death Benefit All in the Contract 

NO EXCEPTIONS OR REDUCTIONS OF 

TIME OR AMOUNT ON ACCOUNT 
OF SPECIAL DISEASES 


Eligible Age for Membership 18-55 Years 
This Association Never Cancels Membership on Account of Age 


ONLY A WELL MAN CAN BUY HEALTH INSURANCE 
——— DON’T WAIT —— 


WILL SEND FULL PARTICULARS 
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July 9; Colorado (Julesburg only), Iowa 
(except Keokuk), Kansas, Manitoba (cer- 





the Convention Tours. 


Travel with the Official Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 


CONVENTION TOURS 


To and after the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International at Atlantic City 


Join the Official Illinois-Eastern Iowa Tour Party and on your 
way to the Convention at Atlantic City, June 30th to July 3rd, 
visit Washington, D.C. and after a delightful time in Atlantic 
City, see Philadelphia, New York City, Boston, Montreal, 
Quebec, Saguenay River, 1000 Islands, Toronto and Niagara 
Falls. Perhaps though, you would rather join a cruise to Ber- 
muda or even take a trip to Europe after the close of the Con- 
vention? The Official Tours offer you a choice of twelve perfect 
vacations varying in price from $63.50 upwards. Write, phone 
or call for detailed booklet giving complete itineraries of all 


Arranged by Kiwanian Harold E. Sanger, Director of Transportation, 
Ilinois-Eastern Lowa District 





111 West Washington Street 








BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF 


The Sanger Tours 
of Chicago 


Main Floor - Conway Building 


Randolph 9158 











tain roads), Minnesota, Missouri (except 
Hannibal and St. Louis), Nebraska, 
northern Michigan, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin—June 25 to July 1 
with final return limit July 10; Colorado 
(except Julesburg), Wyoming, New Mex- 
ico—June 24 to 30 with final return limit 
July 11; Montana, southern Idaho, Utah 
—June 23 to 29 with final return limit 
July 12; Arizona, British Columbia, Ne- 
vada, northern Idaho, Oregon (except via 
California), Washington—June 22-28 
with final return limit July 16; California 
—June 21 to 27 with final return limit 
July 6; Oregon (via California )—June 
20 to 26 with final return limit July 16. 





Canadian Passenger Association, 
Eastern Lines 


Territory—Canada (east of and includ- 
ing Armstrong and Port Arthur, Ontario). 

Dates of Sale—June 26 to July 2 with 
final return limit July 9. 


Canadian Passenger Association, 
Western Lines 


Territory—Canada (west of Armstrong 
and Port Arthur, Ontario). 

Dates of Sale—From points in the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia—June 22 to 28 
with final return limit July 16. From 
Alberta—June 24 to 30 with final return 
limit July 11. From Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and Ontario, (west of Port Arthur 
and Armstrong)—June 25 to July 1 with 
final return limit July 10. 


All aboard! 
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WARDMAN PARK OFFERS 
SPECIAL RATES TO 
CONVENTION VISITORS 


For visitors to the Kiwanis 
convention who desire to stop | 
over in Washington, Ward- | 
man Park has arranged spe- 
cial rates either European or | | 
American Plan. The rates 
are $7.50 to $10.00 American | | 
Plan including all meals and | 
delightful outside rooms. 
Suites of almost any arrange- 
ment to suit the requirements 
of larger parties may be had 
at rates proportionately low. 
Reservations are desired as 
early as possible. 














Wardman Park is 
|! | just ten minutes from the 
center of Washington yet it 
offers guests all the charm 
and sports facilities of a fine 
country club. Tennis, swim- 
ming, riding, at your door. 
| Golf nearby. Eighteen hun- 


1] dred outside rooms, each bed- 
room with private bath. . . 
| Truly one of the world’s dis- 
i} tinguished hotels. 





Management UNITED REALTIES, INC. 
* D.R. LANE, President 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, Gen. Mgr. 





Kiwanis 
Headquarters in Syracuse. 














The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Your Place in the Sun 
(From page 226) 


d. Fresh air and sunshine harden the 
skin against chilling, thereby pre- 
venting colds. 

e. Sunshine increases resistance to 
tuberculosis, especially that of bones 
and glands. 


— 
. 


Sunshine improves certain skin in- 
fections. 


The health quality of the sunshine in 
the Chicago district is best from April 
until September. In a survey 
made recently by the Research Division 
of the Department of Health, it was found 
that in a period of sixteen months, seven 
months had sunshine of low ultraviolet 
value. This extended 
through the cold season from about Sep- 
tember to March. It was found that there 
were slightly over 200 hours of sunshine 
in May, 1926. 

May, June, July and August are the 
best ultraviolet months of the year in the 
The best 
obtained from the sun by exposing an 
area of skin for a time long enough to 


seasonal 


loss in value 


Chicago district. results are 


produce a slight but not uncomfortable 
redness of skin, following by tanning. As 
the degree of tanning increases, the time 
of succeeding exposure is lengthened. 
Ordinarily it is well to expose oneself 
to sunshine at least two or three times a 
week. If the exposures are infrequent, 
however, the tan will fade out and the 
dosage cannot be increased as rapidly. 

At the present time we have before us 
the best health-giving sunlight period of 
the year. Take advantage of it in as many 
ways as you can. Find your place in the 
sun by golfing, motoring, horseback rid- 
ing, walking, swimming and sometimes 
merely resting in the sun. Find a quiet 
spot where you can be free from inter- 
ruption and take a sun-siesta under the 
open sky, remembering the slogan,—“The 
More Skin Exposed—the More Health 
Benefit.” 

As we become educated to the value 
of the sun’s rays in promoting health, 
those of you who build clubhouses and 
that to 
larium on the roof is just as necessary as 
the sanitary facilities, the ventilation and 
the lighting. 


homes will learn include a so- 


Freedom in a Democracy 


(From page 215) 


to his life has no freedom; nor has the 
man with one interest, for “Freedom . . . 
is not an original possession or gift. It 
is something to be achieved, to be wrought 
out.” It can only come through a sympa- 
thetic understanding of experiences of 
others who are members of society both 
past and in the age in which the indi- 
vidual lives. 
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Freedom depends first upon wide ex- 
periencing and secondly upon reorganiza- 
tion of that experiencing. That man is 
free who can meet adequately all phases 
of a changing civilization. The basis of 
all development is interaction. The indi- 
vidual is dependent upon the coérdination 
of every portion of his body with every 
other. Society can continue only through 
the interchange of the activity of its 
components and freedom is the result of 
the intelligent interaction of the indi- 
vidual with society. It is indeed true that 
he who would find himself must lose him- 
self in the activities of the larger group. 


John. Democracy and Education. 
Macmillan, 1921. p. 101. 

*Avey, A. E. Readings in Philosophy. Colum- 
Rh. G. Adams and Company. 1921. p. 183. 
(From Plato, Republic, Book IV, Danes and 
Vaughn. ) 


iDewey, 
New York: 


bus: 


®Rousseau, J. Emile. New York: Dutton, 
1934: >. FT. 
‘Dewey, John. op. cit. p. 100, 


'Babbit, Democracy and Leadership. p. 186, 

*Jbid, ch. 4. 

Bobbitt, F. The Curriculum. New York. 
Houghton. 1918. Chapter XII 


‘Bode, B. H. Modern Educational Theories. 
New York: Macmillan. 1927. 


State and Town Forests 


(From page 224) 


obtained from the state forestry depart- 
ment either free or at a small charge, 
where they are to be planted on the town 
forests but where this is not possible there 
are many nursery companies from which 
these trees may be obtained. 

Planting of small trees for reforestation 
is a very simple matter. The trees are 
generally from four to eight inches high 
and are planted with a grub hoe or mat- 
tock. One man goes along and digs the 
holes with the hoe and another follows, 
planting the trees, being sure to spread 
the roots in the bottom of the hole and 
to tamp the earth firmly about them. 
It requires no great amount of skill pro- 
vided there is one man present to see 
the work is done properly. In many cases 
boy scouts and school children have done 
this work quite successfully with proper 
supervision. The members of a club 
could do a lot by taking a day or a half 
day off and organizing such groups as I 
have mentioned. It woud be a case of giv- 
ing your time and self instead of your 
money. Such things I believe give us 
much more satisfaction than merely sup- 
plying the funds. In the old days shade 
tree planting was made a social outing 
and this custom should be revived in our 
reforestation work. 

It can readily be seen that there should 
be but small expense in establishing a 
town forest and you will not only be set- 
ting an example to posterity but will be 
creating a monument to your organiza- 
tion. The expense of upkeep would be 
very small and the valuation of such pro- 
perties will increase from year to year. 
Any community can have its town forest 
if there is a will to have one. 
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An Adventure and 
Its Results 


(From page 217) 


service club provides a partial solution. 

Just as all mankind may be divided into 
those striving for equality of conditions 
and those striving for equality of oppor- 
tunity; the forces of destruction and con- 
struction; so we find that two types of 
impulse are continually at odds within 
ourselves—the impulse to revert to ani- 
mal instincts or attributes, or any one or 
more of the evidences that our boasted 
civilization is, after all, only skin deep; 
and the impulse for uplift, for racial and 
economic group betterment, for better 
understanding of and expression of the 
esthetic as well as the material values of 


life. 





Memorial Day 


OME facts pertaining to the origin 

of Memorial Day have been sup- 
plied by John F. Kennedy, Chief Printer, 
United States Navy. He writes that Me- 
morial Day, now observed throughout the 
North and South, had its origin in Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, on April 25, 1866, and 
that the familiar poem “The Blue and the 
Gray” by Francis Miles Finch was in- 
spired by an incident which occurred 
there. He writes: “In the spring of 1866 
three women of Columbus used to visit 
Friendship Cemetery, clear off weeds and 
briars and decorate the graves of the Con- 
federate dead with flowers. This grew 
into a custom to make the decoration of 
these graves an annual occurrence, the 
first celebration taking place April 25, 
1866. A beautiful ceremony was held, no 
distinction being made between their own 
dead and the forty Union soldiers buried 
there. 

“A few days after the account of this 
incident was published, the New York 
Tribune carried a story about it, where- 
upon the North was thrilled with the gen- 
erosity of the act and Francis Miles Finch 
was inspired to write his immortal song.” 

In most states, May 30 is set for Me- 
morial or Decoration Day, but in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi, 
it is April 26 and in North and South 
Carolina, it is May 10. 

The meaning of the observance in all 
states is the same, that is, having a day 
set aside for an expression of respect in 
remembrance of those whose lives were 
lost in battle. Probably few realize that 
in the military history of the United 
States, one hundred and five different 
wars and engagements in one hundred 
forty-eight years are recorded. 

Kiwanian H. B. Holt, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
writes: “The record of the wars of the 
world constitutes the tale of human prog- 
ress, the story of the advance of civiliza- 
tion. In that fierce furnace of wars has 





been consumed the unworthy passions 
and ambitions of ruthless and brutal man- 
kind, and from it has been evolved a re- 
finement of civilized government, a recog- 
nition of individual and national liberty, 
the inspiration of higher works and 
nobler aspirations. 

“In the Revolutionary War we fought 
for our own independence; in the War of 
1812 we fought to preserve that inde- 
pendence; in the Mexican War of 1848 
we fought for the establishment of our 
national sovereignty; in the Civil War for 
human freedom and the maintenance of 
the Union; in the Spanish-American 


War, we again fought in aid of the cause | 
of liberty; and in the World War we | 


participated in the titanic struggle in- 
volving the world-wide issue of autocracy 
versus democracy. 

“While we are saddened by the tender 
memories of our dead, we are cheered by 
the record of the glorious achievement of 
our Army and Navy, and we rejoice that 
the bitterness of civil strife has been so 
far obliterated that no distinction is drawn 
in the decoration of the graves occupied 
by the wearers of the Blue and the Gray; 
that we have become and are a reunited 
country.” 

William C. Alexander, former Interna- 
tional Vice-President, writes: “We talk 
considerably about world peace but we 
must understand that there can be no 
world peace without national peace and 
that national peace cannot exist without 
community peace and community peace is 
dependent upon the people who live in 
the community, not in preparation for 
war but in preparation for peace.” 





Ethics in Business 


USINESS today is conducted on a 

higher plane than ever before. Not 
many years ago “Let the Buyer Beware” 
was the generally accepted principle of 
a business deal. In those days ethics had 
no place in business. The merchant felt 
no responsibility toward his customer. 
Such a merchant today has neither stand- 
ing in his own business nor in his com- 
munity. Today we have come to realize 
that no business has a right to succeed 
unless the underlying principles govern- 
ing the business take into consideration 
the well-being of the customer, the em- 
ployes as well as the owner. 

Today the business or professional man 
is, or should be as much concerned about 
his ethics as is the minister or the edu- 
cator. 

The function of all business is to pro- 
vide for the material needs of mankind, 
to upbuild the community in which the 
business is carried on, to increase the 
wealth of the world and the value and 
happiness of life. 

No business is worth while that does 
not benefit the community in which it is 
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When your folders are experi- 
encing their annual ‘‘Spring Slump” 
and have that “ All-Run-Down Feel- 
ing” and are at their “Fag Ends,” 
brace them up for the year’s work 
that is ahead by replacing each limp, 
slumping, overcrowded folder with a 





Pockets work like magic. 


“Vertex” 
They take a drawer of slipping, sliding 


correspondence and transform it into 
orderly, erect, expanding units—every 
index in plain sight; every sheet instantly 
accessible. Pockets may be removed for 
reference whenever desired, and always 
slip back into their proper place. 


If you own or use vertical files, and 
the loaded folders slump down in the 
drawer, a trial of a sample “‘ Vertex’’ 
Pocket in place of one such folder will 
show immediate improvement. 

Use the Coupon below 
.— OUT HERES 

Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in May, 1930, Kiwanis Magazine. 

Name of Firm 


Address .... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? .......... ea 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 


Enjoy Neal Obstacte Golf at home with your family 


and friends. Only a small lawn needed. Prices 
from $15 to $85. Ask your sportin 
vend for free descriptive folder. 


Dept. K, So. Paris, Maine. 





, AXEL CHRISTENSEN 

Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. kngagehim for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for particulars, 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 








Club Supplies 





| Badges Gongs 
| Hotel Displays Display Cards 
| WallEmblems Decalcomanias 
| Bells Favors 
Loving Cups Noisemakers 


Road Signs 
Write for Our Catalog 





FRSA . - 
i252 ELM STREET 


f= Cincinnati, Ohio 


























That Create 


NOVELTIES 7**r. 


PAPER HATS -NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers. 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 


2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 











Convention Banquet Drawing Room 








JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World 
| Address 3326-84th Street, Jackson Heights 
| Studio: NEW YORK 

















COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 








Cotillon Works 
180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 
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goods dealer or | 
Mason Mfg. Co., | 





carried on, and which does not supply 
some useful need. 

No business has a right to exist which 
in its operation transgresses the laws of 
our country. 

All business should benefit the cus- 
tomer as well as the men who conduct 
the business. 

Business must be profitable, of course, 
to the persons who invest their money 
in the enterprise, but it must also give 
service and help build the community in 
which it is located. 

A code of ethics is useless unless it is 
dusted off and put to work. 

Good will is a very tangible asset, and 
the absence of it may be a liability, but 
we must also have “the will to do.” 

All worth-while deeds, all honest work, 
all sincere efforts have a survival value. 
This being true it is our great privilege 
as Kiwanians to keep everlastingly re- 
peating those principles to ourselves and 
to others. Man but his influence 
lives and adds to the happiness and wel- 
fare of the world. 

The plans of Mr. 


have no survival value. 


dies 


“Get-Rich-Quick” 
Hate, 
jealousy have no survival value. 


revenge, 

On the 
other hand, right principles, good will, 
right intent, all add to the betterment of 
our community. 

It is all very well to endorse the Golden 
Rule. The difficulty comes in translating 
it into the kinds of situations the mer- 
chant meets every business day. 

E. W. RicKENBERG 
Former Chairman, Committee 
on Business Standards, 
Pomona, California 





Some Personalities 


Ralph B. Wilson, Vice-President of the 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, a former member of the 
International Committee on Public Affairs for 
United States, and Past President of the Wel- 
lesley Hills Kiwanis club; recently spoke at 
a homecoming arranged at 
Nelsonville, Ohio. At this occasion his au- 
dience consisted of about 500 business and 
industrial leaders of Southeastern Ohio, with 
delegations from Lancaster, Logan and other 
nearby towns. “The price of an education is 
hard work” was the key-note of Mr. Wilson’s 
address. 


in his honor 


* a * 


The Five Schellings 

Sold on Kiwanis and all it stands for are 
the five Schelling brothers, residents of Exe- 
ter, Visalia and Woodlake, California. 

It is doubted whether in all the clubs in 
International will be found five brothers be- 
longing to three clubs all of which are within 
a radius of fifteen miles, but such an unusual 
membership is found in Tulare County 

The five Schellings are: 

Orval, grocer; charter member of the Exe- 
ter club built six years ago. 

Sidney, general manager 
company; also charter 
club, district trustee 
president. 


of mercantile 
member of Exeter 
and immediate past 
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Ivan, haberdasher; secretary-treasurer of 
Exeter club, 100 per cent attendance since 
becoming a Kiwanian one year ago. 

Arthur, druggist; charter member of the 
Woodlake club built four years ago. 

Leo, haberdasher; formerly a director of 
the Visalia club, with six years’ perfect at- 
tendance record. 

cs 7 * 


Governor Morgan Larson of the State of 
New Jersey has honored Kiwanian James V. 
Moran of Camden by appointing him a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Transit Commission. 
He has been elected chairman by the com- 


mission. 
* * & 


In the February issue of the Magazine 
there appeared a book review by Kiwanian 
Frank Jeter telling of the book entitled 
“Small Towns” by Professor Walter H. Burr. 
The author of that book is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Columbia, Missouri, is con- 
nected with the University of Missouri, hav- 
ing previously taught at Manhattan State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


oe...» 


Major John K. Boyce, vice-president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Amarillo, Texas, was 
recently awarded a silver star citation by the 
War Department for gallantry in action at 
St. Etienne, France, on October 8, 1918. He 
was the lieutenant acting as adjutant of the 
2d battalion of the 142d infantry. 


ok * * 


An author in our ranks! Kiwanian Wil- 
liam B. Midyette of the Kiwanis Club of 
Port Huron, Michigan, recently had an article 
accepted by Liberty, a weekly magazine. 


s £2. 28 


For his interest and work in connection 
with the University of Delaware foreign study 
plan, Kiwanian Arthur G. Wilkinson of the 
Wilmington, Delaware, club, ad- 
ministrator of the University of Delaware has 
had the decoration of d’Officier d’Academie 
conferred upon him by the French Govern- 
ment. Mr. Wilkinson has taken a keen in- 
terest in the foreign study plan since it was 
first inaugurated some years ago. Under 
this plan, known as the University of Dela- 
ware Foreign Study Plan, a group of students 
are sent each year to France for a year’s 
study. Mr. Wilkinson has visited France 
several times in the interest of the plan and 
on these trips has met a number of French 
officials who are also interested in the project. 


business 


te * * 


Louis D. Ohm, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Moose Jaw was thoughtful in sending 
to International Headquarters a special mail- 
ing card which was used on the inaugural 
flight of a new air mail service from Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, to Winnipeg. 

* * & 


International Trustee Albert Snedeker of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, who previously 
directed Liberty Loan Campaigns and as 
President of the West Virginia Good Roads 
Association put over a $35,000,000 road bond 
issue, has organized the West Virginia Tax- 
payers Association which has launched a 
campaign for an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, providing for the classification of 
intangible property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, 

The campaign is one of education and is 
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being conducted through the newspapers and 
pamphlets, 10,000 of which are being issued 
monthly, and also through a speakers’ bureau. 
The aim of the program is to increase the 
state’s revenue and as a result of encouraging 
investment to create more property to be 
taxed. 
* * & 

Dr. R. F. Pettit, President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico, was re- 
cently selected as a representative of the City 
of Albuquerque and iis civic associated 
organizations to attend the inauguration of 
President Ortiz Rubio of Mexico. 

Another Kiwanian, General H. F. Robinson, 
Secretary of the Albuquerque club, was a re- 
cent visitor at International Headquarters on 
his way to Washington to attend some Con- 
gressional hearings concerning irrigation sub- 
jects of the Southwest. 

* * os 

President Ben Loewenthal of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chadron, Nebraska, is the oldest 
business man in Chadron in point of time. 
The Chadron club recently had a great time 
when they helped President Loewenthal cele- 
brate his seventy-fifth birthday. Mrs. Loew- 
enthal had conspired with the chairman of 
the Program Committee for the celebration 
and undertook the responsibility of furnish- 
ing the luncheon. Mr. Loewenthal has al- 
ways been active in community affairs and in 
the early days there was nothing of a public 
nature going on in which he did not have a 
hand. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Prof. C. V. Brookhout of Utica, 
New York, was recently honored by being 
elected president of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Central District. 

As * * 


President William O. Nelson of the An- 


derson, Indiana, Kiwanis club has been 
elected commander of George H. Hockett 
Post No. 127, American Legion. He suc- 


ceeded Kiwanian Louis L. Simon who served 
as commander during the year just ended. 
* * ok 
Major James I. Webb the oldest member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Walton, New York, 


and one of the oldest Kiwanians in the 
entire organization was host to the club 
members recently. Although past ninety 


years of age, Major Webb has been faithful 
in attendance and performance of his Kiwanis 
duties. The club wants to know if any other 
club has as old a member. 
i ae 
Roland Peck Smith, eighty years old, is a 
charter member and was vice-president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Oconto Falls, Wisconsin, 
for 1929-1930. During its five years of exist- 
ence he has missed but six meetings. On the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday last fall, 
Mr. Smith was made the recipient of an 
honorary membership in the Kiwanis club 
and presented with a life membership in the 
local Masonic lodge. He was for many years, 
editor and publisher of the Oconto Herald, 
retiring in October, 1929, 
a * ae 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Kiwanians recently hon- 
ored three members of their club for their 
distinguished recognition as presidents of 
national organizations: H. F. McCulla, who is 
president of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; Ernest L. Smith, president of the 
National Clothiers’ Association; W. L. Green- 
slit, president of Hiram Club International. 


Earl A. Nott, McMinnville, Oregon, lieu- 
tenant governor of Division VIII of the 
Pacific-Northwest District, is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Willamette Uni- 
versity at Salem, Oregon. 


* * * 


An unusual example of child work exists 
in the Kiwanis Club of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, where Dr. Carleton Metcalf, its im- 
mediate past president, is justly proud of its 
activities and the members equally proud of 


the example of their past president. Dr. and 
Mrs. Metcalf, having no children of their 


own, adopted one girl and two boys. Re- 
cently a fourth child, a girl just a few 
months old, was adopted by the Metcalf 


household because little Persis wanted a 
playmate. 
All these children, who were accepted 


when infants, have great affection for their 
foster parents, a palatial playground with 
modern equipment, are the picture of health 
and have a disposition and character of which 
many parents would be very proud. Not only 
does Dr. Metcalf “daddy” his adoptions. 
has placed to date five more children in well- 
to-do homes of childless man and wife. 

It was also through Dr. Metcalf that a 
surgical clinic was started at the Memorial 
Hospital in that city, his part of Kiwanis 
work being to give surgical aid, and the club 
its donation of plaster casts, braces, etc. 





Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Exhibit 


The Atlantic City Convention exhibit ma- 
terial should be sent to International Head- 
quarters at once. There will be no special 
exhibits for clubs but each club’s material 
will be well represented in the various ac- 
tivities. 

Please mark all packages 
Exhibit.” 


“For Convention 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1930 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 19-25 


United States - Canada Week 
April 27-May 3 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 29-July 5 
Constitution Week 


(for United States Clubs) 
September 14-20 


Suggestions on these programs 
will ‘be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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Everything 


Badges Hotel Signs 

Banners Membership 
Signs 

Bells Road Signs 

Trophies Bronze Emblems 

Prizes Decorations 


Emblematic supplies for ladies’ nights, 
dances, dinners, charter nights, etc 
Write for Our Catalog ‘“‘D”’ 


The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 


PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 


Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 
U. S. Courts and Patent Office 
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TO ALL 
KIWANIANS 
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You will surely want to stop in 
New York, the world’s greatest 
city and a very delightful place at 
any time of the year, going to or 
from the International Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. e@e38e 
It will be a pleasure to make your 
hotel reservations or look after 
any other arrangements which 
will assist in making your stay 
most delightful for you. Theatres, 
sight-seeing trips, supper clubs, 
shopping expeditions, and a thou- 
sand and one interesting things 
to do or see. eee 
Splendid rooms with bath from 
$3.00 per person per day up in 
New York’s most luxurious ho- 
tels or in a quieter uptown or 
suburban hotel await you. @ @ 
A Super Service with no extra 
charge to you. eee 


<> 


Wm. C. (Bill) Alexander 
Super Service 


A Division of Arnold Johnson, Inc. 
1560 Broadway 
New York City N. Y. 


Phone Bryant 5170 























A. F.STOEGER. Inc 






Mauser - ieoere - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 


Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revi 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, ‘Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


NEw YORK.N.Y. 





509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 











Free Proof That 


WAISTLINE FAT 


Can Be Quickly Reduced 


NSTEAD of risking your health by weakening 


diets, exhausting exercises and pill-taking, in 

an effort fo get rid of bulging waistline fat 
try the popular Weil Reducing Belt for 10 days 
at our risk. 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it causes a 
gentle, unnoticed massage action as it comes in con- 
tact with flabby flesh 
unwanted fat is being 

way for good-—and ata 
by expert masseur 

Take your waist measurement before and after 
this 10-Day Trial. Note the difference in inches. 
Feel the improvement in your general condition. 
According to our guarantee, you must be thoroughly 
satisfied with the results or you pay nothing. 


moulded 
fraction of the price charged 


Coupon Brings Free Details 


Write us at once and you will receive particulars of 
our 10-Day Trial Offer 
this most succe 
of which are highly endorse 
and professional athletes everywhere 
tage of this offer at once. Send no money. 
now. The Weil Company, 725 Hill Street, 
Haven, Conn 


by leading physicians 
‘ake advan 
Write 

New 


THE WEIL COMPANY, 
725 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Please send me complete description of the Weil 
scientific 
10-Day Trial Offer. 


Name 


Address 


Ee sd cakidécweachevebseeces State 





OULD you like to again enjoy life-—with 
W strength and health? Do you suffer night 
risings, painsin back, legs feet constipation, r 
ete.? Science has made an amasing discovery Men 


for you-—a new drugless home prostate gland 
40! 
Sn eteeecmnnemnedll 





treatment, Endorsed and used by many do 
tors, Over 100,000 users. Sent on trial, If you 
don't feel 10 years younger in 7 days, pay 
nothing, Write for offer and daring free book 
of facts for men past 40 


W. J. KIRK, Pres., 7429 Morris Ave., Steubenville, 0. 





“With their poppies in their helmets 
the front files held the line” 


Wear a Buddy Poppy 
on Memorial Day 


All Buddy Poppies are made by dis- 
abled and needy ex-service men, 
the great majority patients in 
government hospitals. All pro- 
ceeds of the Sale are used for relief 
and welfare work among needy 
veterans and their families, includ- 
ing an allotment to the V.F.W. 
National Home for Widows and 
Orphans of Ex-Service Men. 


VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS OF U. 


ANNUAL SALE 





Reducing Belt and particulars of your | 


With every move you make, | 
away-—-and kept 


a detailed description of | 
ssful reducing method, the principles | 























Darby H. Brown, Birmingham, Ala. 

Michael J. O'Neill, Englewood, N. 

W. Eisenman, Chisholm, Minn. 

F, D: Woolridge, President, East Suburbs, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

David Buchanan, Richmond, Va. 

Wiley T. Rankin, Sr., Gastonia, N. C. 

John C. Adkins, Harlan, Ky. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Dennis B. Long, 

B. J. Carter, Sr., 

Robert L. Race, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Walter J. Sweeney, Mount Vernon, Be ¢ 

T. M. Scoville, Ogletho rpe, Ga 

Samuel B. Crowell, Philade'phia, Pa. 

Austin H. Church, District Trustee, 
Falls, Ohio 

ear W. Walker, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C 

C, C. Cambridge, Savannah, Ga. 

Dr. John Barbour, Prestonburg, Ky. 

Gerald H. Byrne, Big Springs, Texas 

Edward Hansen, Beloit, 


Chagrin 


Dr. J. M. King, Wellsville, Ohio 

H. J. Kribs, Ensley, Ala 

Maurice C. Kittredge, Oakland, Calif. 
D. W. Schmack, Madison, S. Dak. 
W. Kirk Kaynor, Springfield, Mass 
Prof. J. D. Walters, Manhattan, Kans. 
Dr. G. Hill Smith, Galesburg, III 


x. . 
Dr. Adam R. Bradley, Morril Ark. 
Hubert R. Crozier, Sanger, 
E. M. Norman, Mangum 
George W. Davis, Lincoln, 
T. A. Blakeslee, Lincoln, r. 
Lynn F. Warren, French Lick, Ind. 
Charles J. Burris, W ishington, Ind. 





Eldon Anderson, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
T. W. Minton, Barbourville, Ky. 
H. C. Meacham, Fort Worth, Texas 


William A. Hanrahan. Windsor, Ont 

Dr. John Edward Willis, Ottumwa. Iowa 
Randolph H. Knoll, Milwaukee, Wisc 

Roy A. Livingstone, West Side, Chicago, Il. 
~ illiam E. Beeson, Winchester, Ind. 


veorge Kimberlin, Childress, Texas 

W. L. Simmons, Tarboro, North Carolina 
H. L. Scarborough, Sumter, S. C. 

R. D. Moody, Clifton Forge, Va. 

Frank R. Beach, Irvington, N. J. 

James H. Charles, Toronto, Ont 


Charles B. Bamforth, Pr ovidence, | 
Rev. Frank F, Eberhar it, Cuero, Texas 


John H. Wilkie, Past President, Amsterdam, 
N. Y 


Hugh Nisbeth, Chappaqua, N. ¥ 

Ray Allison, Amarillo, Texas 

Clifford N. Dillon, Amarillo, Texas 

William T. Alberson, New Philade’nhia, Ohio 
Frank W. Emery, director, Kezar Falls, Maine 
Olin E. Holloway, Knightstown, Ind 

Joseph Dermody, Vice-President, Bay City, Mich. 


Dr. William J. Calvin, Jr., 
Fla 

Gilbert O Mitchell, Tyrone, Pa. 

Herbert Vilin, Past President, Brookfield. 

Zee Zimmerman, Woodlake. Calif 

Kenneth M: acDonald, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fred B. Wines, Tacoma, “ ash. 

Charles Soleau, Montclair, N. J. 

Clarendon Snyder, Madis« n, 

Leo M. Langford. Los Gatos, Calif. 

Frank Webster, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Amador Wyrick, Franklin, Ind. 

Clark Prather, Franklin, Ind. 


Wis 


| 
A. W. Stevenson, District Trustee, South Hills, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toseph D. A. Healey, Lynn, Mass. 


Blairsville, Pa. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


T. C. Watson, 
lames T. Preston, 


Hal K. Remmell, Escanaba, Mich 
Pearly P. Cady, Pipestone, Minn. 
August Reinking, B araboo, Wis. 


Chism, Ret Nev. 

. Robertson, C Seniiteriond. Md, 
William M. Foresman, Sparta. Wis. 
George Hammess, Janesville, Wis. 
George W. Cheney, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Frank H. Guppy, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Frederick Steele, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Harry L. Stultz, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Harry 
| 


Henry N. Kinkead, Dodge City, Kans. 

Phillip Jay Lehnhard, Joliet, Ill. 

Hunter D. Scott, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Oscar Bennett, Moscow, Idaho 

Charles H. Fingerhuth, Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
Il. 

D. W. Carter, Worcester, Mass 


Durham, N. C. 

Pat J. Kavanagh, St. Helens, Ore 

Col. Oscar A. McGee. Huntington, W. Va. 
Dr. Tom H. Curd, Middlesboro, Ky. 
Charles Metsker, University, Seattle, Wash. 
Harry T. Reynolds, Springville, Utah 


Lee E, Frank, 


FE. L. Faux, ‘Springville, Utah 
H. Ralph Smart, —w, _Utah 
QO, C. Waltsgott, Alhambra, Calif. 


Victor S. Robinson, Wilkes-Barre Pa. 
R, Benton, Gainesville, Fla. 


THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


Rev. J. E. Lowry, Carbon Hill, Ala. 


Charles P. Greenen, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph P. Hanley, Kingston, Ont. 

mew, D. J. W. Somerville, Lewiston, Idaho 
C. Bassett, Bassett, Va. 

1 Norman Smith, Searcy, Ark. 

Frank Brainard, Holyoke, Mass. 

W. L. Seawright, Richmond, Calif, 

Lawrence T. Briggs, Brockton, Mass. 

Andrew Muir, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

z J. Butcher, Medford, Ore. 

Harry L. Wood, Manitou Springs, Colo. 

Charies T Perry, Covington, Ky. 

W. S. James, Hamburg, Iowa. 

Judge John Walsh, Lead, S. D. 

Merton R. Kibbe, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Julius Q. King, Malone, N. Y. 

William F. Eggleston, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Eugene P. Flarity, Beloit, Wis. 

Royal B. Munn, Kewanee, III. 

Ezra F. Parker, North ar ao alif, 


\rchibald Driver, Hanford, Calif. 
John Schaeffer, Kittanning, Pa. 
Frank Buckingham, Flint. Mich. 

C. P, Fulton, Chehalis, Wash. 

Dr. Horatio W. Gass, Sunbury, Pa, 
Elmer E. Bates, Geneva, Ohio 

J. S. Blackwell, Muscatine, Iowa 
Ernest J. Hathaway, Toronto, Ont 
Charles Ehlers, Danville, II] 


Philip F. P. Willrich, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dr. Wm. E. Hayes, Frankfort, N. Y. 
Hon. James P. Flynn, Winsted, Conn. 


Edmund J, Burke, Providence, 
Herman Dexter, Alameda, Calif 

; ae: Salinas, Calif. 

Rev, we Henry, Fort Myers, Fla. 
. Nizck ‘Towne, Tampa, Fla, 

Dai il Willi, Sandpoint, Idaho 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of Tur KIWANIS MAGAZINE published 
Monthly at Chicago, Illinois for April 1, 1930. 
State of Lllinois| 
County of Cooks >” 

3efore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles Reynolds, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Managing Editor of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership and management, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 
164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, 
Fred. C. W. Parker, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illl.; Managing Editor, Charles Rey- 
nolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, LI1.; 
Business Manager, Charles Reynolds, 164 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


2. That the owners are: Horace W. Me- 


David, Pres., 502 Millikin Bldg., Decatur, II1.; 
0. Samuel Cummings, Imm. Past Pres., 320 
North Ervay Street, Dallas, Tex.; Wm. (C. 
Green, Vice-Pres., c/o Todd, Fosnes & Green, 


St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. C. C. Tatham, Vice-Pres.., 
106 Pantages Bldg., Edmonton, Alta.; Raymond 
M. Crossman, Treas., 1010 First National Bank 
Bidg., Omaha, Nebr.; Fred. C. W. Parker, Sec’y, 
164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 


they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 


company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 

day of March, 1930. 
ALBERT T. WAGNER. 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires May 15, 


1931.) 
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A varce oil company has headquarters in New 
York and district offices in New England cities. 
It is essential that these be operated in close 
conjunction, especially in such matters as de- 
liveries, prices and sales. The needed co-ordina- 
tion is brought about by Bell System Private 
Wire Telephone Service—the exclusive use of 
telephone circuits between two or more Cities. 

Private Wire Telephone Service makes pos- 
sible close supervisory control over all units 
of an organization. It is a convenient medium 
for administrative discussions. It facilitates the 
transmission of general information, technical 
specifications, orders, etc. It makes 
fewer trips necessary for busy executives. 





A food products company has a private tele- 
phone service from its plant to New York to 
make purchases, talk to dealers, receive orders. 
A steel company conducts administrative and 
other important business between mill and 
main office 440 miles apart. A brokerage house 
connects branches and New York office, for 
stock trading and market gossip. 

Private Wire Telephone Service gives the 
quick, two-way communication so vital in meet- 
ing modern conditions. It speeds business. It 
lessens the handicap of distance. Your local Bell 
Company will gladly give you complete informa- 
tion. Forinter-city business, the telephone 
is Quick . . . Convenient . . . Inexpensive. 








The Aristocrat of Training Programs 


‘ 


ESSON 


qa O : 


LECTURES 


LAW BULLETINS 


HIS message is directed to the man who 
is contemplating the study of law 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the 
certainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training 
courses. Law students are stamped as men 
of discernment and dignity. They are 
looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law enhances earning 
power and helps to win advancement. The 
demand for men trained in the law is grow- 
ing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone Institute, 
through its professional home-study law 
course, has been meeting and satisfying 
this demand. Today the Institute can point 
to more than 50,000 substantial men and 
women who have received financial, per- 
sonal or business benefits from this training. 
Hundreds of successful attorneys are 
among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Institute delivers prepaid to every 
student immediately upon enrollment the 
nationally known 25-volume Modern 
American Law library, cited as “‘M. A. L.” 
by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) 

This set of text and case books forms the 
basis of the Course and in addition serves 
as a valuable reference work upon the entire 
field of modern day law. Many students 
have said that this library alone is worth 
the modest tuition fee asked for the entire 
Course. 


Elaborate Lesson 
Material 
Elaborate lesson material is 
mailed at regular intervals to the 
student as he progresses through 
the Course. These lesson units 
(illustrated in miniature at the 
left) direct the study efforts care- 
fully and call attention to the 
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money-making possibilities of using the 
principles of law in daily business affairs. 
Graduates of the Course are awarded the 
LL. B. degree. 

The authors of the Course are outstand- 
ing authorities in the field of law. Included 
in the group are two Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, the deans of eight 
university law schools, and sixty university 
law professors and attorneys. These men 
know law and how it should be taught. 


No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its Course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. Yet 
many students have reported increases, 
some as high as 200% before completing 
the Course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that a 
law training will enable you to earn from 
$10,000.00 to $35,000.00 a year, yet a great 
many law-trained men earninexcess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law train- 
ing is the best foundation for a successful 
business or professional career, and that 
its Course is without a peer in the field of 
non-resident law instruction today. 


Get the Facts Today 


Complete evidence of the merits and money-mak- 
ing possibilities of Blackstone training is contained in 
an attractive booklet, ‘“‘The Law- 

Trained Man,” which will be sent 

free upon request. Ask for yourcopy 

today while the present edition is 

still available for free distribution. 
} r } 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 815, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy of your 128-page 
book, “The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law course and service. 





